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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


In Chicago, Milwaukee, and else- 
where the so-called “platoon school”’ 
has recently become a sharply defined 
issue. The lines are drawn somewhat 
differently from what they were in New 
York a few years ago, being now between 
the school authorities, who wish to in- 
troduce duplicate schools, and members 
of the teaching force, who oppose them. 
Schools in Detroit, Pittsburgh, and 
other cities have been investigated by 
joint committees which have brought in 
both majority and minority reports. 

The arguments pro and con are of 
general interest and touch educational 
policies at many vital points. There is, 
first of all, the economic and adminis- 
trative consideration of seeking to pro- 
vide a more perfect school plant at a 
lower per capita cost. Auditoriums, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, covered 
playgrounds, libraries, shops, studios, 
laboratories, and other special rooms, it 
is claimed, can be provided in large 
schools so organized that these facilities 
are in constant use. This is accom- 
plished by means of a program in which 


a given pupil spends half of his day in 
his home room and half in the special 
rooms. In this way every part of a 
given plant is utilized to the maximum. 

As to the course of study and the qual- 
ity of instruction, advocates of the par- 
allel class plan contend that cutting 
down the number of subjects a given 
teacher must handle enables her to 
specialize and thus be more adequately 
prepared. Library and laboratory work, 
assembly and studios, moreover, make 
possible a richer course and wider expe- 
rience for the pupils. 

To these contentions the opponents 
of the platoon school reply that the chil- 
dren of the elementary school are too 
immature to get on well with so many 
different teachers. They need the guid- 
ance of some one who knows them very 
intimately. The strain and _ excite- 
ment of so much moving about tells on 
their nerves. They lose their wraps and 
books, run the risk of contagion, and 
get into disorder. 

The teachers, too, suffer from strain 
in having to meet so many different 
pupils. They object to the longer day, 
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even though the number of hours of 
teaching may remain unchanged. 
They become over-much interested in 
their subjects as compared with their 
attitude toward the pupils, and they 
attempt over-ambitious work. Their 
work, too, tends to become isolated and 
formal, since correlation between sub- 
jects is rendered difficult. The proj- 
ect idea will not work under these 
conditions. 

Some committees charge that the 
economic argument is not important; 
that little or no saving is effected, and 
even if it were, would not be important, 
for the public is willing to pay whatever 
is shown to be necessary to support the 
best possible schools. They declare 
that the new plan deceives administra- 
tors by its seeming completeness and 
adequacy, and that it is being intro- 
duced before its worth has been proved. 


Undoubtedly the platoon plan must 
ultimately stand or fall in accordance 
with its educational rather than its ec- 
onomic or administrative value. Un- 
doubtedly, too, a much better case can 
be made out for it at the present time by 
reference to its organization than by ref- 
erence to its course of study and actual 
class work. Whether the objections 
raised against it can be met or not, time 
will tell. 

Whatever the final outcome, it will 
make its contributions. Not the least 
of these will be the establishment of the 
fact that by comparison with higher 
schools the elementary schools are un- 
fairly limited in their facilities. No 
modern school can get along without, 
for example, a good library. It will be 
well if it also demonstrates the value of 
greater specialization on the part of 
elementary school teachers. 




















ENGLISH INSTRUCTION —ITS DAILY APPLICATION 


GRACE VOLLINTINE 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois 


One of the greatest handicaps to the 
teacher of English is the rigid classifica- 
tion of subject matter that exists in 
many schools today. History, geog- 
raphy, science — subjects in which the 
child does his thinking, talking, and 
writing for the greater part of the school 
day — are so isolated from each other 
and from the work of the English De- 
partment that the teacher of that sub- 
ject is not sure just where her instruction 
will function — at school or at home; or 
when that association will take place — 
immediately, in the near future, or in 
the adult lives of her pupils. Fortunate 
indeed is the teacher who has her pupils 
for the greater part of the school day 
and teaches most of their subject mat- 
ter. She can teach what she knows 
meets an immediate need of her class, 
and she has the satisfaction of knowing 
exactly when that instruction is ex- 
pected to function and of ascertaining 
whether or not it has done so. 

The work of the English teacher is of 
vastly greater value if based upon other 
grade subjects and activities. In such 
an arrangement time is as important a 
factor as correlation, because the in- 
struction must come at the exact 
moment when it is most apt to be seized 
upon by the child as an aid to expres- 
sion, 

The following reports of the work in 
English in a sixth grade show the 
influence upon children’s writing of 
instruction given for the purpose of 
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preparing for definite pieces of written 
work, or for clearing up difficulties, the 
existence of which was determined by a 
careful analysis of the children’s written 
expression. 


VOCABULARY 


The first written work of the pupils 
of that grade revealed a very wide 
discrepancy between their ability to 
recognize words and their ability to use 
them. No statistical study was made 
of these abilities, but it would doubtless 
prove of great interest and value to 
teachers to know approximately the 
number of words their children are able 
to recognize and understand in context, 
as compared with the number actually 
employed by them in their written 
speech. This meagerness of word usage 
has come about partly because the 
school, when it stimulates thought or 
gives a new idea, fails to see that the 
child acquires with the thought or idea 
adequate means of expressing it. The 
words in which that idea has its clearest, 
most exact meaning should be taught 
while the idea is still in plastic state. 
It will then crystallize in its best form, 
and is apt to be recalled in that way. 

The sentences that follow were chosen 
at random from the children’s written 
papers about the formation of our 
continent. Under the teacher’s guid- 
ance the class collected the material, 
added to it by class discussions, clari- 
fied their ideas by means of sand-table 
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modeling, and later arranged their 
findings in proper sequence preparatory 
to preserving the whole in written form. 
After each oral discussion or sand-table 
study the teacher suggested a few new 
words, the use of which would have 
made ideas easier to convey and mean- 
ings clearer and more exact. Their 
relation to the newly acquired subject 
matter was discussed and their spelling 
memorized. Pupils were not definitely 
required to use these words in their 
written work. However, many of them 
realized the ease of expression brought 
about by the use of such terms, and the 


papers showed variety and freedom in. 


their application. 

The italicized words are from a list 
worked out with the children while 
they were acquiring geographical knowl- 
edge on the topic previously mentioned. 

1. Thousands of years ago our continent was 
not a continuous body of land as it is today. 


2. As the waters gradually subsided, North 
America emerged. 


3. The mountains were detached islands, which 
grew together as the water subsided. 

4. Once, long ago, North America was not a 
continuous land mass as it is today. The conti- 
nent was then inundated and formed part of the 
sea floor. 

On November 2, a trip was taken to 
Stony Island, a point near Chicago 
where the story of the making of the 
continent is revealed in land formation. 
After the trip, the words necessary for 
accurately expressing the ideas gained 
by it were taught. In Ruth’s written 
report of the trip and of the history of 
the island she not only used the new 
words taught for this particular lesson, 
but also selected from those previously 
learned all that were applicable to the 
new situation. 


Our TRIP To Stony ISLAND 


We went to Stony Island to study its formation 
and the effects of the ice sheet upon it. It is not 
an island now, but many great changes have 
made it what it is today. At one time it was 
submerged in a beautiful tropical sea. The water 
was very clear and warm. 

The island now is of limestone, but then it was 
of coral — pink, blue, and many other beautiful 
colors. This coral was formed by small animals 
that lived there. When these little animals died 
their skeletons fell to the bottom of the sea and 
all the little skeletons that fell were cemented 
together, forming a reef. 

Coral can live only in clear, warm water and, 
after some time, the coming of the Ice Age caused 
the water to become muddy and cold. This 
caused the coral to die. The pressure of the 
water on the dead coral pressed it into lime- 
stone. 

We saw a black tarry substance which oozes 
out of the rocks. This was asphalt or bitumen. 
When the coral was pressed to limestone, tiny 
animals were sealed in little cells inside the rock 
and the gases from their bodies formed this 
asphalt. When the rocks were weathered these 
little cells became exposed, thus causing the 
asphalt to escape. 

When the limestone was formed it was formed 
in horizontal strata, but we saw that rock in 
slanting strata. Stony Island was once a moun- 
tain and when the mountain erupted it upset the 
rocks to a slanting position, but the shrinking of 
the earth’s crust helped most to upset them. 

Stony Island is now level and had not a great 
thing happened it would still be a mountain. 
About this time the ice sheet advanced on to the 
island and took off the top of the mountain, thus 
leveling it. We found large stones of granite 
scattered about and granite was never formed in 
that part of the country. These stones were 
brought down by the ice sheet from Canada, for 
the ice pushed everything it could along with it. 
It striated the limestone and smoothed and 
polished any stone that was beneath it. 

When the ice sheet melted it submerged the 
island in its icy waters. The island remained 
covered until the ice sheet, while slowly retreating 
northward, found a deep depression leading to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The waters rushed into this 
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depression and formed our St. Lawrence River 
Valley. Slowly Stony Island was drained off. 
We found grass growing on the island, but when 
the water drained off it was solid rock and no soil 
whatsoever was upon it. Moss grew on the rough 
rock and when it died it turned to dust. Then 
the wind blew soil onto the island and at last a 
thin layer of soil covered part of the island. 
Grass grew where the soil was deep enough for its 
roots, so we now have vegetation on Stony 
Island. 
It is very wonderful that just a coral reef could 
become a part of the interior of our continent. 
Ruth L. . 
Sixth Grade. 





November 2, 1923. 


Once the child is made sensitive to 
choice of words and to refinement of 
meanings, the awakening is permanent. 
He begins to borrow words from the 
conversation of his elders and to take 
from his reading material words that 
otherwise he would be content to recog- 
nize by sight or sound but never incor- 
porate into his own vocabulary. 

There are in every class a few pupils 
who are very hard to arouse to any 
degree of appreciation of the need or 
value of widening their word range. 
When the foregoing method of enlarging 
vocabulary was in the experimental 
stage, the teacher was in doubt as to 
the amount of pressure that could be 
brought to bear upon such children and 
yet produce a result that indicated free, 
unstilted use of the new words. Vari- 
ous experiments were tried with such 
groups in successive sixth grades, but 
the method used with the class of 1922- 
1923 had a more satisfying result than 
any tried in former years. At first no 
requirement except the ability to spell 
the new words was made of the special 
children in this group. The meaning 
and use of some of these words they 





learned by listening to occasional read- 
ings and discussions of the best bits of 
written work produced in the grade. 
A few of them profited by the example 
set by their alert classmates and felt an 
urge thus to improve their own writing. 
The teacher believed that the remaining 
few who were unable to profit by this 
incidental teaching were finding the 
struggle to retain the new subject 
matter in mind, and to organize it while 
writing, all that they could attend to at 
one time. Therefore they were allowed 
a few weeks in which to find them- 
selves and to become accustomed to 
writing the grade assignments fully and 
simply with a wise use of detail. 

During that time the teacher gave 
special attention to papers handed in 
by slow pupils, writing careful direc- 
tions for improving organization of 
material, for expanding bluntly-worded 
thoughts, and for discriminating be- 
tween valuable and useless detail. As 
soon as the work of any pupil showed 
that he had attained a fair degree of 
ease in assembling his data and putting 
it into written form, he was asked to 
begin his word study. He was then 
expected to learn the new words with 
the class and to use them in the body of 
his composition if he found that he 
could do so readily. If not, he was 
given the alternative of writing at the 
end of his completed composition sen- 
tences that would show his knowledge 
of the spelling and use of the new 
words, and his understanding of their 
application to the subject matter. It 
was found that such practice soon 
carried over into the composition and 
helped the hampered children to greater 
freedom of expression. 
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When some of the members of this 
special group were at length awakened 
to a feeling of joy in the power to use 
words, there were surprising results. 
Peter, who was the last pupil in a cer- 
tain group to be so aroused, suddenly 
developed a style quite literary in 
character. As his feeling of freedom 
grew, he took delight in expressing him- 
self in poetry. Here is a selection in 
blank verse that he wrote at home after 
having been deeply impressed by a 
certain phase of pioneer history: 


THE EXPLORER 
During the dark gray days of fall, 
I sit by the fire and wonder 


If the lands I seem to see behind the mountains 
Are true, or if they are my dreams. 


At night when I am in bed adreaming, 
I seem to see myself traveling 

Over thin, old, rugged paths 
Which lead into the great unknown. 


Eventually I wandered over the purple-headed 
mountain, 


And came to the great wide plains below. 


There to my astonishment were many herds of 
buffalo feeding. 


I knew at first sight this was the land of my 
dreams. 


A gift that Peter sent to the steamer 
for Miss C. when she left for Europe 
was accompanied by a farewell wish 
quite beautifully written in verse, and 
his good-bye to his teacher at the close 
of school was also expressed in that 
form. 

As the work of the year progressed, 
the children accumulated the newly 
learned words in a class list that proved 
useful for reviews and for individual 
drills. At the close of the term the 
mother of each child in the grade 


received a copy of the completed list so 
that she might know the words that 
had been added to her child’s vocabu- 
lary and encourage their use in con- 
versation. 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


In our school the use of a foreign 
language is begun in the first grade. By 
the time pupils reach the sixth grade 
the teachers of foreign language feel 
that to facilitate their work the children 
should be familiar with the English 
parts of speech. Partly for that reason 
but chiefly because such a study is a 
potent means of enlarging and refining 
vocabulary, some of the parts of speech 
are taught in our sixth grade. This 
step is always taken after considerable 
work in word study of the kind de- 
scribed has been done and the children 
are made to feel that it is but another 
aid to fluent writing. The verb is 
chosen for the initial step in this learn- 
ing because its ability to deaden or to 
enliven speech and writing instantly 
arouses children’s interest, and the 
effect of word choice is so apparent in 
the case of the verb that there is always 
an element of fun that keeps the 
interest active. 

As before, the basis of instruction is 
the children’s written work. From a 
paper on summer experiences this sen- 
tence was taken: ‘‘We saw a tramp 
walking along the railroad track.’’ The 
teacher pointed out that the author 
made a poor choice of action word here 
because the word walk does not in any 
way differentiate the gait of a tramp 
from that of a business man. The class 
then tried to substitute words of more 
exact meaning. They suggested strolled, 
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slouched, trudged, etc., but finally ac- 
cepted as best John’s contribution — 
plodded. 

After a number of sentences from 
various papers had been improved in 
this way, the pupils were asked to 
select from their favorite authors sen- 
tences in which they found verbs that 
they considered especially apt. 

Here are a few examples of those 
brought in: 

1. Close at my side the marooned man frotted 
lightly. 

2. I skirted among the woods until I had re- 
gained the rear. 

3. Shere Kahn slunk away, not daring to growl. 

4. The captain spun around and faced us. 


5. From trunk to trunk the creature flitted like 
a deer. 


From this exercise some of the pupils 
discovered that the brilliancy and vivid- 
ness of Stevenson’s writing is in part 
due to his masterly handling of verbs. 
Virginia, who noticed that Stevenson 
‘‘hardly ever uses the same verb twice,”’ 
volunteered to bring in a list of his syno- 
nyms for a few commonly used verbs. 
The teacher suggested walked and said, 
and Virginia astonished the class by 
bringing in some twenty synonyms for 
the former and fifty for the latter. 

The next step was to give the class 
the opportunity to match wits with a 
good author to see if they could equal 
his ability to put life and color into 
composition by the use of meaningful 
verbs. The teacher supplied a number 
of sentences chosen from Irving, Ste- 
venson, Cooper, and other standard 
writers. The verbs the authors used in 
the selected sentences were omitted, 
others of indifferent meaning being 
substituted so that the thought was 





retained. After the pupils had experi- 
mented with many verbs and had 
determined upon the one they thought 
best suited to a particular sentence, 
they were given the verb used in that 
instance by the author. In ‘‘the 
thunder sounded over the wild waste of 
water”’ (Irving), the children suggested 
pealed, rolled, crashed, echoed, and rum- 
bled, but happily accepted Irving’s 
bellowed ‘‘ because,”’ they said, ‘‘it seems 
as if the thunder was as fearful as some 
wild animal.’”’ From the above exercise 
and a number of others similarly 
planned, the children learned to make a 
sentence sparkle with life by care in the 
choice of verb. 

They began their original work by 
dashing off quickly their first thoughts 
about some experience they had either 
participated in or observed that made 
its strongest impression through motion, 
as, boys skating on the pond, the lake 
stirred by the wind, a fire, a storm. 
Here are a few of the best results, 
written by the sixth grade of 1921-1922: 

1. A snowball whizzed past my head and 
smashed against the wall. 

2. The waves dashed against the rocks, leaped 


up higher and higher, and then swept down again 
with a roar. 

3. The moonlight glistened like a silver streak 
on the calm sea, while the ripples sounded on the 
shore. 

4. The sun beat down upon a waveless sea. 
Way off on the horizon rose the lofty ranges of the 
the Sierras. The ocean heaved like a mass of oil. 
All was silent except for the chugging of a little 
fishing dory. (Written by a boy who had visited 
southern California.) 


The entire set from which the above 
illustrations were taken was mimeo- 
graphed. After the pupils of the suc- 
ceeding sixth grade had tried the same 
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exercise, they were given the mimeo- 
graphed copies for the purpose of com- 
paring their efforts with the achieve- 
ments of the previous group. This 
gave a reason for selecting and discuss- 
ing the use of verbs, an exercise that, 
under many conditions, is only unmoti- 
vated drill. After these lessons the 
children were able not only to recognize 
verbs readily, but also to appreciate 
their function as the life-giving force in 
our language. 

The direct application of verb study 
in the children’s writing is illustrated by 
this extract from a story written by 
Gordon B As part of the writing 
was done at school the teacher was able 
to observe his method of work. He 
first wrote hastily the entire story, so 
that he was relieved of the burden of 
carrying the plot in mind. He was able 
at the same time to express himself 
fairly well because he has a special 
aptitude for languages, and because he 
had perfect command of most of the 
words learned during that school term. 
After the rough draft was completed he 
revised it, sentence by sentence, scratch- 
ing out the indifferent verbs and sub- 
stituting live ones. The result was an 
excellent story, the success of which 
spurred the author to further literary 
efforts. 





Four days from the time we started we reached 
Marietta, where we anchored and went ashore for 
supplies. 

Up to that time we had enjoyed unusually fine 
weather, but that day the sky darkened and we 
heard mutterings of thunder in the distance. By 
the next morning the rain was coming down in 
torrents and little rivulets trickled down the 
banks. Of course we were forced to stay in the 
village, where we were treated most hospitably. 
We were advised to engage a boatman, but as we 


had had such easy going so far, we were over- 
confident and decided not to do so. 

The next day the sky had cleared so that we 
were able to continue our journey. We found 
that the stream had been greatly swollen by the 
torrents of the day before and that the muddy 
water made the sandbars invisible to us, so we 
were forever going aground and lost much valu- 
able time in shoving off. On two occasions we 
caught glimpses of dusky human forms lurking in 
the forests which grew close to the river’s edge. 


THE ADVERB 


The number and kind of exercises 
required to establish a habit of critically 
considering choice of verbs varies with 
different classes, but it is only after 
children have become habituated to the 
idea of questioning the choice of verb as 
the first means of enlivening a dull 
sentence that another part of speech — 
the adverb — is taught. It is intro- 
duced, not as a new part of speech, but 
as a means of reinforcing a weak verb. 
The pupils always find in their work 
with verbs that some of them are 
difficult to change without a resultant 
alteration in meaning or in emphasis. 
They are therefore ready to accept the 
use of the adverb as a possible alterna- 
tive. 

Much the same procedure is used in 
teaching the function of the adverb as 
was followed in the case of the verb. 
The children first improve sentences 
from their own work by its use, and 
then are ready to discover how some of 
the well-known authors have made use 
of this aid to forceful expression. They 
find such examples as: 

1. He followed every order silently, doggedly, 
and well. 


2. The tops of the trees shone rosily in the sun. 
3. The captain looked at him calmly. 


Occasionally some child finds two 
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adverbs working together for the same 
purpose, as, “The trail descended very 
abruptly.” If no such illustrations are 
brought in, the teacher supplies some 
because it is so easy to point out here, 
with no resultant confusion, that, for 
the purpose of doubling the strength of 
the verb, one adverb may be used with 
another. 

Now the class has two means of 
improving a dull sentence: (1) by 
changing the verb; (2) by retaining the 
verb and using adverb modifiers. After 
trying both methods with their own 
sentences and with those of other 
writers, they usually conclude that the 
first is the better of the two methods. 
For example, they liked ‘‘ Wahb sneaked 
back to watch” much better than 
“Wahb went stealthily back to watch.” 

The skill gained by the lessons here 
described is not allowed to lapse when 
the class instruction no longer deals 
with verbs and adverbs. Since very 
young children are apt to disregard any- 
thing from which emphasis has been 
removed, the teacher safeguards the 
work by indicating on all papers handed 
in for correction verbs that are espe- 
cially well chosen, or those that but 
poorly express the intended meaning. 


THE ADJECTIVE 


A study of the written work of vari- 
ous sixth-grade classes in our school 
suggested to the teacher the work that 
should be done with this part of speech. 
Aside from color names our children 
employed very few adjectives in their 
writing. Beautiful, lovely, large, nice, 
and a few others in common use were 
all that ever appeared in their com- 
positions. These were used most indis- 





criminately, the first mentioned being 
made to serve every purpose of de- 
scription. 

From an introductory lesson the 
class learned that a plainly told fact. 
may take on wider interest if descriptive 
details are added. John had written, 
“‘Boone and his men crossed through 
the Gap and went into Kentucky.” 
After considering these questions: Were 
Boone and his men pleased with Ken- 
tucky? What especially appealed to 
them? the class was asked to change the 
sentence so that the reader would know 
that the explorers were pleased with the 
new land. The sentence was accord- 
ingly recast into, ‘‘Boone and his men 
crossed the Gap and entered the fertile, 
grass-covered plain of Kentucky.” 
Similar remodeling of a number of 
drably expressed thoughts led the class 
to see that in each case the original 
sentence, like a pencil-outline or dia- 
gram, merely told facts, while the re- 
vised sentence, like a painting, created 
impressions and aroused emotions. 
They learned that the function of the 
adjective is to supply pleasing detail in 
written expression just as the artist’s 
color puts it into a picture. 

Since the teacher felt that her class 
showed as great need for discrimina- 
tion in the use of adjectives as for learn- 
ing some new ones, she planned a few 
lessons whose aim was to do both. One 
of these will serve to illustrate how the 
double purpose was accomplished. Two 
blooming plants of very different ap- 
pearance were brought into the room. 
The children were asked to give de- 
scriptive words that would not differen- 
tiate one plant from the other, that 
would give no hint as to which plant it 
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applied. A list was compiled of the 
general terms they mentioned: beautiful, 
green, tall, lovely, potted, etc. They were 
then asked to suggest descriptive terms 
that would set one plant apart from 
the other, leaving no doubt in the 
minds of the hearers as to which of the 
two plants it described. A second list 
was made up of adjectives having 
specific meanings as: fragrant, delicate, 
dainty, waxen-leaved, velvet-petalled, etc. 
’ Then followed a discussion of the rela- 
tive value of the two lists for purposes 
of accurate description. The series of 
lessons from which the above illustra- 
tion was chosen introduced children to 
a wide range of descriptive terms, at the 
same time teaching them that certain 
adjectives are so general in meaning 
that they cannot be used when a 
definite impression is to be made or an 
exact image created. 

The series ended with a few class 
discussions about the work of men who 
make a business of word evaluation — 
the writers of advertisements. The 
class was able to think out surprisingly 
well how space, cost, time of the 
reading public, place of display, and 
other factors influence the writer in his 
choice of words, and how his desire to 
set apart from all others the article he 
advertises causes him to describe its 
virtues in the most specific terms. 
Adjectives were sought in street-car 
advertisements, where the writer 
chooses his words for the eye of the 
hurried business man; in magazines, 
where the writer is sure of leisure 
moments for his readers but where the 
cost per issue, varying as it does from 
$500 to $8000, makes him anxious to 
produce a telling advertisement. This 


field proved so productive that the 
number of adjectives in the children’s 
vocabularies greatly increased, while 
discussions about the wisdom of the ad 
writer’s choice made recognition certain 
and awakened a questioning attitude 
toward their use. 

Another important function of the 
adjective — that of focusing attention 
—came out while this study was in 
progress. The children learned from 
examples like these, ‘‘A pure white oil 
—bland, smooth, fragrant’’; ‘‘ Made 
with big, plump, tender, seeded raisins,” 
that the adjective, when properly used, 
directs attention toward a particular 
object. Consequently there was seldom 
found in their writing a scattering of 
emphasis due to misplaced adjectives, 
a fault very common in the writing of 
children. Before the class tried the use 
of adjectives in free, imaginative com- 
position they were given mimeographed 
copies of a selected story from which all 
adjectives had been deleted. They 
were directed to beautify the story with 
well-chosen descriptive terms. With 
few exceptions the members of the 
grade were able to choose the part of 
the sentence that needed to be empha- 
sized by the use of adjectives. They 
knew why this sentence, ‘‘I saw a deli- 
cate silken thread that seemed to come 
from his mouth, and it was fastened to 
the grapevine stem,” is better than this 
one: ‘I saw a delicate silken thread 
that seemed to come from his tiny 
black mouth and it was fastened to the 
rough grapevine stem.”’ 

When the number of adjectives actu- 
ally made use of by the children had 
greatly increased and their writing 
revealed a knowledge of the proper 
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function of this part of speech, they were 
ready to learn the use of the adverb as a 
method of intensifying the meaning of 
adjectives. Since the method of in- 
struction did not differ materially from 
that used in teaching the relation of the 
adverb to the verb, it need not be given 
here. 

While the word-study lessons de- 
scribed at the beginning of this article 
were in progress and while the work in 
sentence structure outlined later was 
being done, all members of the class had 
the same assignments of written work. 
This was necessary in order to focus 
attention upon certain phases of the 
work and to insure immediate function- 
ing of the instruction. When their 
writing showed some mastery of the 
steps covered and indicated that they 
were able to use wisely the major parts 
of speech, they were allowed much 
freedom in choice of subject, style, and 
literary form. By the time the free 
work was begun the children’s training 
in English enabled them to give each 
other valuable assistance. 

Here is a sentence froma child’s paper 
with the suggestions for improvement 
made by three classmates: 

The wagon moved down the trail toward the 
west. 

Suggested Revisions: 

1. A mud-laden prairie wagon rumbled down 
the beaten trail and toiled off toward the gleaming 
sunset. 

2. A dusty prairie schooner lurched down the 
rugged trail and creaked slowly toward the setting 
sun. 

3. A small covered wagon clattered down the 


stony trail and moved off toward the red glow of 
the setting sun. 


Donald was dissatisfied with this 
matter-of-fact beginning for his story: 





I was born in America in a little log cabin in 
the wilderness. I had two brothers. My oldest 
was twelve and my youngest was six. My father 
was a backwoodsman. 


The class made this revision: 


I was born in a little log cabin at the edge of the 
wilderness. My two little brothers and I used to 
play behind the cabin in a shadow so deep that it 
seemed like twilight. 

Ruth had this poorly worded para- 
graph in an otherwise good animal 
story: 

I found a footprint unlike any that I had ever 
seen. After a while another track crossed it and 
then went the same way as the other animal did. 
Then after we followed it awhile we saw a man’s 
footprint going the same way as the two animal 
tracks. We followed the trail and all the while 
there were blood spots. 


Her joy in her story was complete 
when the class, after considerable labor, 
produced this: 

I found some footprints unlike any that I had 
ever seen. I followed them for some distance as 
they led through the clay of the river bank. 
Suddenly another trail crossed this, and then fol- 
lowed it for some distance. A hundred yards 
more and I came upon a deep impression left by a 


human foot. After that the trail was splotched 
with blood. 


The above examples are from stories 
written toward the close of the school 
term. The purely imaginative type of 
short story was not attempted earlier 
because it was thought best to postpone 
so difficult a piece of writing until some 
standards of attainment had been es- 
tablished. The examples show that 
such standards enable the pupils to 
select with precision the chief defects 
in a paragraph, and to shape it into 
a clearly worded, well-organized whole. 
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SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


The work in sentence structure now 
to be outlined is not postponed with the 
grade until all of the previously de- 
scribed work has been accomplished. 
It is done very early in the school year 
chiefly because the need is great, but 
also because it is a desirable variation 
for the vocabulary study. It is given 
out of order here because it was thought 
best in arranging material for this 
article to make a unit of the work in 
word study. 

The initial lesson of this series was on 
the structure and content of introduc- 
tory sentences. The following begin- 
ning statements chosen at random from 
a set of papers about coal formation 
show that sixth-grade children have 
little feeling about where a composition 
may logically begin. They are apt to 
plunge in at the point where they are 
surest of their information or where 
their interest is deepest, with fine 
disregard of logical arrangement. 

(From papers written October 11, 
1922.) 

1. The coal strata are beneath several layers of 
earth and rock. (2) 

2. The climate was much warmer then than it 
is now. (3) ‘ 

3. When North America had almost emerged 
from the sea there came an age known as The 
Carboniferous Period. (14) 

4. Thousands of years ago the vegetation was 
not as itis today. (3) 

5. When the continent of North America 


reached its present size, an important change 
occurred. (5) 

6. Many hundreds of years ago the climate was 
very hot, the vegetation was not like it is now, and 
coal was formed on the earth. (6) 


Without preliminary discussion the 
class was asked to choose from the 


above examples sentences they con- 
sidered best for use at the beginning of 
the composition on the subject of coal 
formation. The distribution of votes, 
as noted above, shows that only nine- 
teen members of the class, those choos- 
ing sentences 3 and 5, could discriminate 
between good and poor beginnings. 
An analysis of the thought of sentence 
3 was therefore made to determine 
what its fourteen supporters considered 
to be its good points. The teacher took 
pains to see that a careful comparison 
was made between that sentence and 
the others so that the two children who 
chose sentence 1, and the three who 
liked sentence 2, would learn the rea- 
sons for the undesirability of those 
statements as beginnings. The six 
children who preferred sentence 6 could 
not discover any flaw in it until Henry 
said, ‘‘There’s no use to write anything 
more after that sentence has been 
written because it tells about all the 
paper was supposed to contain, and so 
briefly that it isn’t interesting.”” Asa 
result of this study the children formu- 
lated and wrote in their notebooks the 
following rules for the content of a 
beginning sentence: 

1. A good beginning sentence must introduce 
the entire subject of the paper, not merely one 
topic of it. 

2. It must not contain too many ideas. 

3. It must arouse the readers’ interest. 


Another peculiarity of sixth-grade 
composition is a tendency to write very 
short sentences replete with repetition, 
a style familiar to all readers of school 
primers. Training in combining related 
thoughts was begun by this use of 
material from the children’s reports of a 
trip to a coal mine. 
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1. Original: We went to see a coal mine. The 


mine is near Braidwood, Illinois. 

Revised: We visited a coal mine located near 
Braidwood, Illinois. 

2. Original: Skinner Brothers’ mine is about 
seventy-one miles from Chicago. It is only a 
small mine. They mine bituminous coal there. 

Revised: About seventy-one miles from Chi- 
cago, Skinner Brothers operate a small mine 
which produces bituminous coal. 

3. Original: There are twenty-five men work- 
ing in the mine. Sixty tons per day are brought 
up from the mine. 

Revised: In the mine, which produces sixty 
tons of coal per day, twenty-five workers are 
employed. 


Many sentences exemplifying this 
faulty structure were written on the 
blackboard. The revision of a few of 
them was accomplished orally so that 
all members of the class would under- 
stand the method of work. Then each 
pupil wrote his revisions for the remain- 
ing sentences, the best being placed on 
the blackboard under the original so 
that each pupil had opportunity to 
compare the original with the revision, 
and to check his own result. 

A few lessons like the above enabled 
the class to formulate this rule: 


Closely related thoughts should be combined 
into one sentence. Such relationship is usually 
shown by repetition of words, or groups of words. 


It then became necessary to teach 
connectives other than the word and. 
This was done by taking sentences 
from the children’s writing in which 
repetition made the need for combina- 
tion evident, and the difference in the 
importance of the thoughts expressed 
by the sentences made a subordinate 
connective desirable, as: ‘‘Boone’s 


father made a little clearing in the 
forest. 


In the clearing a log cabin was 





built.’”’ Revised: ‘‘ Boone’s father made 
a little clearing in the forest, where a 
log cabin was built.’’ These exercises 
supplied the children with such valu- 
able aids to fluent writing as conjunc- 
tive pronouns and adverbs, which were 
soon in common use. Another con- 
venient connective, the present parti- 
ciple, was frequently used by Margaret 
and Ruth, the most fluent writers in 
the class. Because it never appeared 
in the writing of other members of the 
grade, and because it so greatly facili- 
tates expression, some lessons were 
given to promote its use. 

Margaret revised Donald’s: ‘The 
settlers feared an attack of the Indians. 
They built a stockade near the river,”’ 
thus: ‘‘The settlers, fearing an attack 
of Indians, built a stockade near the 
river.’ She explained the need for 
combining the two sentences by point- 
ing out that the word they really means 
the settlers, so the repetition, .though 
not so apparent as in previous illustra- 
tions, really exists. She could not 
answer Donald’s question as to why she 
did not combine the two by using the 
word who. After many other sentences 
had been united by this means, the 
teacher called attention to the relative 
value of the two thoughts that were 
thus being combined. The pupils were 
then able to formulate this rule: Closely 
related thoughts that differ in value 
may be combined by use of the i-n-g 
form of the verb. The less important 
thought then becomes a phrase. Their 
subsequent use of the participle added 
greatly to the fluency of their writing. 

All of the work thus far described was 
based upon general needs of the class. 
A few children had special difficulties 
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such as a tendency to combine unre- 
lated thoughts, or to connect too many 
thoughts into one long rambling sen- 
tence. Individual help was given these 
children in the teacher’s correction of 
their papers. If additional help was 
needed, class conferences were called 
in which the ready writers helped 
their less fortunate classmates to 
understand what constitutes a good 
sentence. 

It might be mentioned here that no 
step of the English instruction was 
allowed to lapse when it was no longer a 
subject of class discussion. Many of 
the children were able to make con- 
stant application of each step taught, 
and their work showed regular pro- 
gression. Pupils who were less inclined 
to make everyday application of in- 
struction were daily reminded in the 


teacher’s correction of their written 
work. As this was always made in the 
light of the instruction given, the work 
was kept alive in the children’s minds 
and they gradually began to profit 
by it. 

The small amount of reminding that 
is necessary is surprising unless one 
takes into account the child’s natural 
desire to express himself well. His con- 
fidence in the English instruction be- 
comes deep-seated once he finds it a 
tool, the daily use of which helps him to 
greater freedom of expression. When 
the English work is vitally associated 
with the child’s daily speech and writ- 
ing, it needs no other motive, for there 
is no more powerful incentive to the 
mastery of our mother tongue than 
consciousness of daily growth in lan- 
guage ability. 
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HABITS OF STUDY’ 


ARTHUR S. GIST 
Principal, B. F. Day School, Seattle, Washington 


Desirable and effective habits of 
study are essential in attaining many of 
the educational objectives. What are 
some of the desirable habits, how do pu- 
pils study when unsupervised, and how 
may their habits be improved, consti- 
tute a problem for investigation and ex- 
perimentation which is now under way 
in our school. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Many conditions at B. F. Day School 
favor such an undertaking. The con- 
stituency of the school is largely com- 
posed of home owners who have lived in 
the community for many years, which 
means relatively few changes in the 
school enrollment of 950 pupils during 
the year. The school is operated on 
the platoon plan, which gives all 
home-room teachers an opportunity for 
supervised and directed study. The 
personnel of the teaching force is most 
favorable for such studies, as it repre- 
sents varied scholastic and professional 
training, wide experience, mature judg- 
ment, and an alertness, progressiveness, 
and interest which carry the work for- 
ward aggressively and scientifically. 


DESIRABLE POWERS, ATTITUDES, AND 
AIMS IN STUDY HABITS 


To secure the co6peration and assist- 
ance of the teachers, each was assigned 
one or more subjects upon which to re- 
port as to effective habits of study. 


Each was requested to draw only upon 
her own experience in making up the 
lists. These were modified and com- 
piled by the writer and a copy of the 
compilation was sent to each teacher 
for handy reference. The list was as 
follows: , 


I. General. 


1. To have the power to concentrate. 

2. To have a clear understanding of the assign- 
ment. 

. To have an interest in the assignment. 

. To have independence. 

. To possess mental alertness. 

. To have the ability to determine reasonable 
time limits, and to confine himself to them. 

7. To have the ability to analyze weaknesses 

and progress. 


II. Specific. 


1. Reading. 
a. In research, 
(1) To possess accuracy and speed in find- 
ing material. 
(2) To possess the ability to evaluate 
material. 
(3) To be able to retain definite ideas. 
b. In appreciation. 
(1) To have the ability to judge worth- 
while material. 
(2) To possess the ability to read worth- 
while material for real pleasure. 
(3) To possess the ability to see beautiful 
descriptions and phrases. 
c. In speed. 
(1) To possess speed without sacrificing 
thouglit. 
d. In oral work. 
(1) To possess pride in well-spoken English. 
(2) To possess the ability to secure good 
listeners. 


nun & Ww 


1A more complete treatment will be found in the Third Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 


National Education Association, 1924. 
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2. History, Geography, and Civics. 

a. To possess the ability to imagine the situa- 
tions given on the printed page. 

b. To have the ability to organize material. 

c. To have the ability to evaluate such mate- 
rial and to apply it to the assign- 
ment. 

d. To have the ability to prepare the mate- 
rial for presentation in a socialized 
recitation. 

. Language. 

a. To have the ability and a desire to use 
good English. ; 

b. To have the ability of self-correction. 

c. To have the ability to use the dictionary 
effectively. 

d. To have the ability and the desire to en- 
rich his vocabulary. 

4. Spelling. 

a. To have the ability to visualize all words 
used in spelling. 

b. To have the ability to sound phonetically 
all spelling words. 

c. To have the ability of self-correction. 

d. To have that type of skill in spelling that 
will tend to make correct spelling 
automatic in all written work. 

5. Arithmetic. 

a. To have the ability to use accurately and 
rapidly all processes involved in the 
problems. 

b. To have the ability to image all the condi- 
tions in the problems. 

c. To have the ability of self-correction. 

d. To have the ability to estimate results. 

e. To have the ability to originate problems. 

f. To have reasoning ability. 


Ww 


HABITS FOUND AT THE BEGINNING 


The teachers of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades, and the special 
teachers of Spelling and Reading were 
chosen for this study, as it was thought 
more tangible results could be secured. 
The home-room teachers were given but 
one subject, as concentration of effort is 
likely to result in more effectiveness. 
Different assignments were given the 


pupils as usual, then each teacher and 
the principal observed carefully how the 
pupils proceeded to prepare the assigned 
task. When the method of study was 
indefinite, the pupil was questioned as 
to his method. 


OBSERVATIONS OF PUPILS’ METHODS 
OF STUDY — GEOGRAPHY, 5B 


Thirteen pupils read entire lesson 
through, then looked at questions and 
answered them. 

Seven pupils read each question and 
found answer to it. 

Two pupils read entire assignment, 
then studied the lesson. 

Thirteen pupils said their minds did 
not wander. 

Nine pupils said their minds did 
wander. 


GEOGRAPHY — 5A 


Sixteen pupils read lesson all through, 
then went over the questions. 
_ Fifteen pupils read each question and 
found answer to it. 

Four pupils read one paragraph and 
then answered questions there. 

Sixteen pupils said their minds did 
not wander. 

Nineteen pupils said their minds did 
wander. 


HISTORY — 7B 


Methods of study used by the girls: 


Three without close concentration. 

All comparing the material in the 
textbooks with the reference books. 

Eight wrote out their preparations. 

Four wrote out their answers com- 
pletely. Four outlined the answers. 

One was unable to find the material 
and did not use the index. 
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Methods of study used by the boys: 


One aimlessly looked at the pictures. 
Five made careful study of pictures. 

One studied the map carefully, trac- 
ing the coast line with his finger. 

Eight compared the material in two 
books. Twoused the dictionary. One 
asked for the meaning of a word in its 
content. One used reference material 
which was too difficult. 

In asking the pupils how they pre- 
pared their lessons, the following an- 
swers were given: 

I read each paragraph three times and then 
asked myself questions on the assignment. 

I looked at the marginal topics, found what I 
wanted, and then read the paragraph. 


I asked myself the questions on the assignment 
as I read. 


I read the entire chapter and then asked myself 
questions. 


I try to imagine myself as one of the Puritans, as 
I read my history. 

I read reference histories to compare what dif- 
ferent authors say about the same topic. 

I read my lesson, then looked at the assignment 
to see if I had the important points learned. 


ARITHMETIC — 7A 


Six mistakes and errors in processes 
with the problem, 14% of $2400; several 
used division as the process. 

With the problem, 3.8% of 2500 lbs., 
the correct process was used, but the 
decimal point was incorrectly placed, 
.38. Three made mistakes in reading 
the problem. 

Another lesson: 

Division of Fractions. 253 x 4}. 
Nine pupils changed the dividend to an 
improper fraction correctly, but added 
the denominator and the whole number 
in changing the divisor to an improper 
fraction. The following week, only two 
made this mistake. 


CIVICS — 8A 


I. Assignment: Community’s efforts to 
protect life and property. 


II. Methods of Study (Boys): 

Seven took notes which were of a 
worth-while nature. 

Three did not concentrate well. 

(Girls): Fifteen took notes, but the 
notes were too full. 

Two used the dictionary effectively. 

Following are some of the answers to 
the question, ‘‘How do you study?” 

I read the paragraph and then tried to repeat it. 

Read the entire chapter, then paragraph at a 
time, asking myself questions. 


I outlined the main and sub-topics and tried to 
see how they related to each other. 


METHODS USED TO IMPROVE THE 
STUDY HABITS 


1. Fruitful discussions have taken place 
with the pupils as to effective 
methods of study. Demonstra- 
tions have been given to show 
them concretely how to study ef- 
fectively, and why such methods 
should be developed. 

2. The following questions have been 
put to the pupils as being worth 
while to keep in mind while study- 
ing: 

a. How long can I study a lesson 
with no other thought crossing 
my mind? 

b. How many times during a study 
period do I find my mind 
wandering? 

c. On what subject do I find it the 
easiest to concentrate? The 
hardest? 

d. During what periods of the day do 
I find it the easiest to concen- 
trate? The hardest? 
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3. The lesson assignments have been 
carefully checked during the super- 
vised study period to ascertain 
their clear understanding by the 
pupils and as a check on their rea- 

- sonableness in length. Efforts 
have been made to have the pupils 
take an interest in their work by 
having the assignments motivated 
as much as possible. 

4. The correct use of reference material 
has been carefully studied. Some 
of the pupils do not know how to 
find relevant material; others at- 
tempt to use material which is too 
difficult. Carefully planned les- 
sons have been given on the effec- 
tive use of the dictionary. 

5. Quotations on effective means of 
study have been placed on the 
blackboard by the teachers, and 
copied in permanent form in the 
notebooks by the pupils. Some of 
these were adapted from Whipple’s 
list in his book, How to Study 
Effectively. 

6. An effort was made to have effective 
habits carried over into the home 
study and to have the pupils dis- 
cuss with the parents the school’s 
study habit plans. 

7. In all supervision, attention was con- 
stantly directed toward the pupil’s 
manner of study. 

8. Emphasis has been placed upon 
the power rather than upon the 
amount of content covered. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. Boys take fewer notes’ than 
girls. 

2. Boys are less easily distracted than 
girls. 


3. It is very easy for teachers to become 
so engrossed in the recitations, in 
the tests and in the results of their 
efforts in general, that they neg- 
lect the methods used by the pu- 
pils in preparing their work. 
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MAKING A STAMP MAP—A PROJECT IN THE 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Roxana M. ADAMS 
State Teachers College, San José, California 


I. Project: To make a stamp map of 
the British Possessions. 


il. Social Values: 

1. To enlarge mental resources. 

2. To utilize the native instinct 
for collecting. 

3. To make use of a natural situa- 
tion. 

4. To have the children gain a 
rational knowledge of the 
British Empire. 

5. To give opportunity for forming 
good thought and _ study 
habits. 

6. To give opportunity for codp- 
eration, unselfishness, and 
initiative. 

7. To give social experience. 


III. School Arts Used: 

Much reading, much oral English, 
some composition, some drawing, some 
history, letter writing, much geography. 





IV. Procedure: 


In a group of very wide-awake sixth- 
grade children, stamp collecting was the 
fashion. One boy started it by bring- 
ing his collection to school and by giv- 
ing ‘‘traders’’ to other boys. Before 
long, stamps were the chief topic of 
conversation in and out of school. Be- 
fore almost any class was begun the 
teacher would have to have the stamp 
talk stopped, and have the desks 
cleared of stamp books. It seemed 
desirable to connect this interest with a 
school procedure in such a way as to 
make possible the carrying on of a 
worth-while activity without destroying 
the interest in stamps. It was felt 
that a very valuable unit of work could 
be arranged around Great Britain and 
stamps. 

One morning, as_ usual, the 
stamp albums were out and groups 
were discussing their new acquisitions. 
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Instead of having the albums put 
away, the teacher displayed great 
interest in the stamps and spent time 
examining the different albums and 
stamps. She innocently asked which 
country had the greatest variety of 
stamps. Noonehad noticed. Every- 
one who had stamp albums began look- 
ing. So that all could see, they grouped 
around their albums. At first they 
found that many different countries 
had large numbers of issues, but, in 
looking through, some one noticed that 
some countries had the same picture on 
their stamps. 

The albums gave much information 
in regard to population, ownership, and 
size of countries. The children soon 
found that Great Britain had the most 
stamps. The teacher asked Tom, who 
was the real collector and authority on 
stamps, if he had stamps from all the 
British Colonies. He said ‘‘No,’’ but 
that he would have them some time 
because he was beginning to make 
sets. After Tom had explained that 
stamps in sets are more valuable, the 
children decided to complete sets. Be- 
cause their attention had been called to 
Great Britain, they decided to com- 
plete the British sets first. 

Beatrice brought up the fact that 
some of them didn’t have albums in 
which to make complete sets. Myrtle 
showed her notebook in which she was 
beginning sets. Some one suggested 
having a school collection of British 
stamps. The idea was considered a 
fine one, but they wondered if it would 
be wise to use a whole album for one 
set. Some one then suggested putting 
them on maps. Others thought that 
the maps might be spoiled. After much 


deliberation, they decided to make a 
map of the world and to collect stamps 
of all the important British possessions. 
It was to be called the Stamp Map. 
Everyone liked the idea. 

They discussed who would have 
charge of it, and decided that Wendel 
would be best; he was very good in 
drawing and all the children recognized 
the fact and felt that he had the right 
to lead them in anything that had to 
do with drawing. 

Problem I. Bernice brought up the 
fact that they did not know all the 
British possessions. She said that she 
had heard that the sun never set on 
Britain’s colonies, and if that were true, 
there must be a great many. She 
volunteered to find out about as many 
as possible. Tom offered to bring his 
catalogue and albums to help in mak- 
ing lists. Other children consulted 
geographies, albums, and the atlas. 
The next day they had a very compre- 
hensive list. Tom had gone through 
his album and had listed all the posses- 
sions, their capitals and areas. He 
wrote them on the board for the rest of 
the group. 

Problem II. As he wrote the most 
important, each child used his map and 
located each possession. Outline maps 
were used and the British possessions 
were filled in. 

Problem III. UHow should they get 
the stamps? 

Tom, of course, suggested companies, 
and with the help of other collectors 
he wrote the addresses of reliable stamp 
dealers on the board. (Practice in 
writing and a very fine lesson in ad- 
dressing letters.) Some wondered if 
it would be possible to get them 
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without any expense. Many suggested 
asking friends. Helen thought that 
they might write letters and ask people 
in these countries for stamps. This 
was considered. Joe thought that the 
postmaster would be the one to whom 
to write, but as they all wanted stamps, 
it was decided that it would be too 
much trouble for him. Some had 
friends in Canada and Hongkong; 
others wished that they had friends in 
these places. 

The teacher suggested that maybe 
some of the children in these countries 
would feel the same way about knowing 
children of their own age in other 
places. 

Enid thought that they might be 
glad to trade stamps if they had stamp 
collections in these countries too. Some 
one suggested writing to them. Many 
objections were raised: one, that they 
couldn’t read their letters. They then 
read and found in which countries the 
English language is prevalent and de- 
cided that their English letters could 
be read. Hazel, who hailed from Can- 
ada, said that the sixth-grade children 
in Canada were of a different age, and 
that this might be true of other places. 
This was a problem. 

They felt that some one should know 
how to get the letters to children of 
their own age. They decided that they 
had better ask some one who would 
really know. Several people were sug- 
gested, and finally it was decided that 
a committee of two be chosen to inter- 
view Dr. F Tom and Beatrice 
were selected because the class was very 
sure that Beatrice could talk intelli- 
gently. Tom knew about stamps. He 
could explain what they were doing. 





They returned, reporting that Dr. 
F suggested that all the chil- 
dren’s letters for one city should be 
sent to the City Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Problem IV. To what cities should 
they send? 

They then went through their geog- 
raphies and maps and decided to which 
cities they would send their letters. 
(Map and location drill.) 

Problem V. What should they say 
in their letters? 

They had done much real letter 
writing and knew the form very well. 
Suggestions were made as to what the 
body of the letter should contain. They 
thought that they should first say 





something polite to show interest in the 


country, and next, that they should 
explain what they were doing, and 
lastly, they would ask to exchange 
stamps. 

The teacher then suggested: to them 
that they anticipate the words they 
would need to know for the letters. 
The following words were suggested, 
placed on the board by the children and 
learned: 


appreciate contribute 
truly Great Britain 
interested protectorate 
collections colonist 
communicate empire 

here monarchy 
thought republic 


sincerely 


Each child then formulated his own 
letter. After the letters had been criti- 
cized by the group, the prevalent errors 
in corrected form were placed on the 
board and attention called to them. 
The children from the suggestions made 
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their own corrections and with some 
help from the teacher finished their 
letters, addressed and mailed them. 
The teacher wrote to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools of every city where let- 
ters were sent, explaining to him what 
was wanted. The children were al- 
lowed to write as many letters as they 
wished. Some wrote to every city 
chosen. Each wrote at least seven. 
The following is a copy of one letter: 


736 SAN CaARLOs ST., 
SAN José, CALIF., 
Feb. 25, 1923. 
Dear Friend: 

I have always been extremely interested in 
India. It must be an interesting place in which 
to live. I am in the Sixth Grade, Training 
School, California State Teacher’s College. I 
am eleven years old and am interested in col- 
lecting stamps. Everyone in our class collects. 
We are also interested in you and your country. 
We are making a collection of stamps from all 
the countries of the British Empire. Would you 
care to exchange stamps with us? I am enclos- 
ing a number of our stamps and a stamped 
envelope. It would please me very much if you 
would answer, telling us about your country and 
sending some stamps. 

Sincerely, 
BEATRICE SUTHERLAND. 


Problem VI. How soon could they 
hear from their letters? 

After the letters had been sent, the 
children were eager to know how long 
it would be before they received an- 
swers. By using maps, observing the 
trade routes, and applying the scale of 
miles, they determined this fairly well. 
They found how far an ocean liner can 
travel in a day, then by using the scale 
of miles they found the distances. By 
good calculation and applied arith- 
metic they very soon determined how 


long it would be before they would 
receive answers to their letters. 

Problem VII. What vocabulary had 
they used in writing their letters? 

A game was arranged, using the 
many words necessary in writing the 
letters; there were many words also 
that they would not need. The game 
was to evaluate and select the right 
words and to copy correctly in a given 
length of time the right words. The 
purpose of this was to give exercise in 
the words they had learned. 


memory through 
England colonists 
appreciate redwood 
money receive 
horse collections 
truly desk 

auto gingham 
piano constant 
sincerely question 
collect answer 


Problem VIII. 
countries like? 

While looking up the British Col- 
onies, much reading was done and much 
interest created regarding the many 
interesting features of the British pos- 
sessions. Many books were being 
shown around. To promote this worth- 
while part of the activity and to give 
the joy of expression to the enterprise, 
the teacher remarked that Hazel and 
Arthur had both told her interesting 
things which she wanted the rest to 
hear. They arranged themselves in 
their circle and listened. After some 
informal discussion, others were anx- 
ious to have something to tell and said 
that they would have something for the 
next day. They then examined their 
own good library and checked out books 


What were these 
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to be taken home. The next day they 
came with very fine reports. The Na- 
tional Geographic, The Outlook, Stod- 
dard’s Lectures, as well as many other 
supplementary readers were used. 
They displayed unusual interest in the 
commercial relation between England 
and her colonies. 

Problem IX. What do the colonies 
contribute to England? 

They took each colony separately, 
and by directed reading found what 
was exported to England. (Very fine 
silent reading for a purpose.) Some of 
them even used outline maps and drew 
ships on their way to England, showing 
what they were carrying. They learned 
the important seaports from which the 
products were sent and the closest 
trade routes used. " 

Problem X. What does the mother 
country do in return? 

The mother country was scrutinized 
carefully—her position, area, and, most 
of all, her resources. 

Problem XI. What are the resources 
of England? 


Iron, clay, chalk, building stone, soil, fish, 
and water power. 


The above list was compiled from 
study the children made of Carpenter’s, 
New Allen, and their own texts. 

Problem XII. What does England 
send her possessions in return for what 
they send her? 

Belfast and the linen industry. 
Birmingham and the iron and steel industry. 
Glasgow and the ship building industry. 


Leeds, wool manufacturing. 
Sheffield, cutlery. 


Much reading was done about these 
countries. 


They learned about each 





industry, discovering why England is 
a manufacturing country. 

Problem XIII. What would the 
people from the colonies want to see 
when they visited the mother coun- 
try? 

Many places of interest were studied 
and reported on in the group. Pictures 
were shown in the school lantern. 
Some regular travelogues were given 
by the children, using the following 
topics: 

1. London. 

2. Peat bogs of Ireland. 

. Blarney Castle. 

Westminster Abbey. 

. Tower of London. 

London Bridge. 

. Parliament Buildings (government). 

. The Royal Family. 

. Kenilworth Castle. 

. The schools and universities, Oxford, Eton, 
etc. 

11. Buckingham Palace. 

12. Greenwich. 

13. Lakes of Killarney. 

14. Stratford-on-Avon. 


Au w 
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Problem XIV. What advantages had 
England which enabled her to acquire 
such vast possessions? 

Under this, problems involving cli- 
mate, position, history, and people 
were studied, discussed, and solved. 
The question was asked as to whether 
or not the colonies would carry on 
commerce with other countries apart 
from England. This brought up the 
question of government of England and 
how she governed her colonies. This 
information was gleaned through read- 
ing and was given in class reports. One 
of their teachers made a complete study 
of the government of each important 
colony and reported to them. 
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Problem XV. The Stamp Map. 

In the meantime, before and after 
school, and during free periods, the 
committee had been working on the 
Stamp Map. They first decided how 
they were going to make it. They took 
a large map of the world and, by meas- 
uring, drew the lines of longitude and 
latitude on a piece of large white paper 
which Wendel secured from the jan- 
itor. After the squares were drawn, 
they drew the outline of the continents 
of the world. They were careful to in- 
clude all of Great Britain’s important 
island possessions. The boys were not 
successful with their first map. The 
second was not good. 

They persisted, making a third, 
which suited them. They filled it in 
with crayola. When their map was 
done they arranged what they called a 
Stamp Booth. They brought all their 
albums and displayed them. They had 
maps, globes, and pictures showing the 
British possessions. They had flags of 
all nations. In the most honored place 
was the Stamp Map. 

In discussing their problems with the 
group, much was learned from the 
Blue Map Books about latitude and 
longitude. All the children helped the 
committee by giving the longitude and 
latitude of the important cities of the 
British Empire. 

Problem XVI. Interesting Features. 

As they began to fill in the stamps 
(they did not wait for the ones to come 
in the letters), they had maiy lessons 
using their map—one on ‘‘How Great 
Britain Acquired the Possessions’’; an- 
other, ‘‘Interesting Features of the 
Possessions.’’ Each child would take a 
possession, look up his material and 


report to the group. They had one 
report on animals of the possessions 
or protectorates of England,—on the 
camel of Egypt, the ostrich of South 
Africa, the caribou of Canada, the kan- 
garoo of Australia, etc. 

They also had one lesson on inter- 
esting people of the possessions, includ- 
ing Robert Service, Kipling, Melba, 
John McCormack, Harry Lauder. The 
children also asked to report on more 
people, including Dickens, Queen Vic- 
toria, Henry VIII, Richard the Lion 
Hearted, Stanley, Livingston, Welling- 
ton, William of Normandy. 

They did not go into the study of 
each colony to any great extent. The 
aim was to know something about each 
colony represented on the Stamp Map. 
Their last, most interesting lesson, was 
on cities of the different possessions. 
Each child selected a city in the posses- 
sion. He showed pictures, located and 
told interesting features about the city. 
This was given after all the stamps 
were on the map and the Stamp Booth 
was complete. 

In judging the results of this project 
it was felt that it was eminently suc- 
cessful. The children learned what and 
where were England’s important pos- 
sessions in a way that will never be for- 
gotten. They accomplished it in a very 
short time. It required a great deal of 
good clear thinking on the part of the 
children to carry on the work. A fine 
unit of composition, penmanship, and 
spelling was carried on in connection 
with writing the letters. Arithmetic 
was used in figuring out the scale and 
proportions of the Stamp Map. Draw- 
ing was used in making the big map 
and in coloring the small ones. Much 
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silent reading was done by every child 
in getting information needed in order 
to speak intelligently about the coun- 
tries ‘On the Map.” Excellent oppor- 
tunity for oral English was furnished 
while giving reports. They learned 
how to carry on research and to use the 
library. A clear rational knowledge of 
the geography of Great Britain was 
gained and a greater interest in the 
mother country was aroused in the 
children than had ever been before. 
They learned how to study about a 
country and to interpret geographical 
principles. Courtesy and good man- 
ners were given a great deal of stress 
during map drills, and generosity among 
the children was very evident as the 
different children helped one another to 
get stamps. A great deal of personal 
value was received by each child, as 
there always is when worth-while ac- 
tivities are carried on with real interest 
and purpose prompting them. Some 
very fine collections were made and 
others started. 

One activity leads to another. When 
they finished the British possessions 
they were eager to fill in the possessions 


of France, Portugal, and Belgium. 
This unit of work gave excellent oppor- 
tunity for increasing vocabulary be- 
cause in carrying on the activity it 
demanded certain words and phrases 
pertinent to the context. Example 
(phrases used intelligently by the chil- 
dren): ‘‘interviewed a stamp dealer”’; 
“‘my father is a stamp enthusiast’’; 
“this stamp is perforated”; ‘‘these 
were issued”’; ‘‘these are surchanged”’; 
“cancelled, per, distributed, collect, 
acquainted.” 

They formed a very excellent atti- 
tude toward school, teachers, and learn- 
ing. This work was a joy to them, they 
were happy learning, working, and 
achieving. Later on, at the School Car- 
nival, they made a Stamp Booth and 
sold stamps, making ten dollars for the 
Moving Picture Fund for the school. 

Sources. They used all their own 
geographies, the supplementary geog- 
raphies, the Literary Digest, Outlook, 
Stoddard’s Lectures, National Geographic 
Magazine, Scott, Victory, Mercury, and 
Loose Leaf Stamp Albums, catalogues, 
Merkel’s Weekly Stamp News; Scott’s 
Monthly Journal, price lists. 








POPULARIZING POETRY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


W. A. BARTON, JR. 
Formerly Teacher of English, High School, Greensboro, North Carolina 


When the school clock sounded the 
close of the class period, a high school 
teacher nervously placed his books in 
his brief case and hurried to the school 
auditorium. It is no wonder that he 
was excited, for he realized that in a 
very few moments he would experience 
success or failure. 

He anxiously awaited the bell an- 
nouncing the next period. Would the 
studentscome? They had been invited; 
but there was nothing to compel them 
to be present except a real interest in the 
anticipated event, and of this interest 
he was uncertain. 

Soon small groups of the faithful be- 
gan to enter the room, and in a few mo- 
ments they had filled the first three or 
four rows of seats. The teacher had 
hoped to have at least four hundred 
present, but before him there were 
scarcely a hundred. Where were the 
others? 

Discouragement, however, was pre- 
mature, for at that moment students 
crowded through the doors and very 
quickly filled almost every remaining 
seat. The first evidence of success — a 
crowded auditorium, filled with vigor- 
ous, active, normal boys and girls, four- 
teen to eighteen years old — was mani- 
fest. But final success was dependent 
upon the pupils’ enjoyment of the pro- 
gram about to be presented. 

“‘Students,”’ began the teacher, ‘‘ you 
have come to listen to a group of read- 
ings of contemporary poetry, given 


under the auspices of the Poetry Club, 
which recently rendered programs at 
two of the chapel periods. We are de- 
lighted with this large crowd, and shall 
be disappointed if you do not enjoy 
every minute of the time we shall spend 
together. We believe you will like the 
poems read, for they have been selected 
for you by some of the students them- 
selves. 

‘‘We shall read first,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘a few of Christopher Mor- 
ley’s poems. Most of you probably 
know very little about him. Well, he is 
just a few days older than I am and 
much more famous.’”” When the laugh- 
ter had subsided, the instructor read 
Morley’s ‘‘ Double Burners,”’ which was 
followed by a few others, the final ones 
being the group entitled ‘Nursery 
Rhymes.” It was but natural that 
these poems in lighter vein should please 
the youngsters, who applauded each one 
heartily. 

Introducing the group of poems se- 
lected from Alfred Noyes, the teacher 
remarked, ‘‘I have planned to read 
‘The Admiral’s Ghost.’ This is un- 
familiar to you. Would you like to 
hear ‘The Highwayman’ again? If you 
prefer, you may have both of them; 
there is time.’’ Immediately cries of 
“Both! Both!’ arose from every di- 
rection. Accordingly the teacher read 
‘“The Admiral’s Ghost,” with which the 
students were delighted. Then the 
teacher, desiring to have some of the 























members of the club participate in the 
program, said to one of them, “ Katha- 
rine, will you please come to the front 
and read ‘The Highwayman’?” De- 
spite the fact that the call was wholly 
unexpected, she immediately came for- 
ward, and in a most effective manner 
read the poem requested. Her audi- 
ence accorded her perfect attention and 
rewarded her with great applause. 

The teacher now resumed the read- 
ings with Kipling’s ‘‘Gunga Din,” 
which the boys evidently liked very 
much. 

‘‘How many of you would like to hear 
some of T. A. Daly’s poems?” was the 
question now asked by the teacher, the 
answer to which was many hands raised 
in all parts of the room. ‘‘ Well, here’s 
a new one. It is called ‘Giuseppe To 
His Dog.’ If you will listen carefully, 
you will discover how artfully Daly 
shows that the immigrant longs for the 
companionship of American neighbors.” 
Daly’s poems being very popular in the 
school, it was no wonder that lively 
hand-clapping was the response to the 
question, ‘‘ Would you like to hear ‘ Mia 
Carlotta’ and ‘Between Two Loves’?”’ 
In the rear of the auditorium sat a 
member of the club who had read 
these poems to the school on another oc- 
casion. So the teacher said to her, 
“Margaret, will you follow Katharine’s 
example and read to us?’ Without 
hesitation she came forward smiling, 
and in a most charming manner read 
the requested poems. Her long black 


curls and dark eyes doubtless somewhat 
enhanced her impersonation of the Ital- 
ian characters depicted in her selections. 
When she had finished reading, she like- 
wise received an ovation. 


Her readings 
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concluded the program, and the smile 
that brightened many faces as the crowd 
moved out was tangible evidence that 
the students had really enjoyed the 
forty-minute program. 

The event just described was likely 
the logical outcome of my purposing at 
the beginning of the school year to make 
poetry popular, first of all with my own 
classes, and afterward with the whole 
student group of the High School of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. But the 
point I would emphasize, however, is 
that my purpose was realized only 
through getting the pupils themselves to do 
the thing I desired. 

In carrying out my plans, my first ob- 
jective, as indicated above, was to make 
poetry popular with my own classes. 
For my senior groups, the course of 
study provided a general and necessarily 
superficial survey of the entire field of 
American literature. In lieu of this, I 
was permitted to substitute a course in 
poetic appreciation, using as a basis the 
poetry of Bryant, Poe, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, La- 
nier, and Whitman. The following 
aims were set up for the course: a knowl- 
edge of the enjoyable characteristics of 
poetry, independent judgments of the 
poems read, and the expression of genu- 
ine opinions, not those probably held by 
the teacher. 

To supply a useful knowledge of 
poetic characteristics, I attempted in 
short talks to digest for my classes 
parts of the introduction to Gay- 
ley, Young and Kurtz’s English Poetry, 
Its Principles and Progress. These 
talks were based upon an outline, which 
I indicated to the pupils as we went 
along, so that they could record it for 
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future reference and study. Each prin- 
ciple elucidated was illustrated by ex- 
amples from the best poetry. In every 
case, however, the pupils were not told 
what principle was exemplified, but 
were led to discover it for themselves. 
To provide some basis for critical judg- 
ment, I presented to the classes from 
time to time criticism of the poets 
studied, found in such histories of Amer- 
ican literature as Long’s, Bronson’s, 
Bates’, and others. These they were 
told they would be expected to accept, 
or reject, after reading the poems them- 
selves, the only requirement being that 
each pupil should “have a reason for the 
faith that was in him.”’ For a while 
questions were used to reveal the out- 
standing characteristics of the poems 
studied, but as soon as they could be 
dispensed with they were discontinued 
and the pupils were encouraged to ex- 
press their own opinions without sug- 
gestions from any source. My opinion, 
when expressed, was postponed until 
thelast. This procedure was very effec- 
tive in stimulating the students to ex- 
press genuine and sincere opinions, and 
the spirit of the class discussions was 
such as to make the group feel that 
the class was not mine or theirs, but 
ours. 

Believing that poetry was now at 
least to a measurable extent popular 
with my own classes, I asked the princi- 
pal for permission to organize a Poetry 
Club among the juniors and seniors. 
With his consent I proceeded with my 
plans. In my own classes I announced 
that I should be glad to receive the 
names of any students in the upper 
classes, both boys and girls, who would 
like to join suchaclub. Only two boys 





expressed such an interest, but they did 
not have sufficient courage to join. 
Near the close of the school year, how- 
ever, I found upon inquiry that a con- 
siderable number of boys were desirous 
of joining such a club. When the club 
was finally organized it had a mem- 
bership of eighteen girls, three of 
whom soon dropped out. The remain- 
ing fifteen, however, proved to be 
“stickers.” 

The club was organized in a very sim- 
ple way, only the few absolutely neces- 
sary officers being elected. The follow- 
ing aims were agreed upon: the enjoy- 
ment of good poetry of all kinds; the 
study of the principles of poetry in order 
to develop a cultured literary taste; the 
practice in a simple way of the art of 
versification; and the popularization of 
poetry among the students of the school. 
Meetings were held biweekly at the 
home of each club member in turn, and 
it was the custom of the hostess to serve 
very inexpensive refreshments during 
the closing minutes of each meeting. 
The members read magazines to find 
contemporary verse of merit; they stud- 
ied the lives and poetry of such modern 
poets as John Masefield, Alfred Noyes, 
Henry Van Dyke, Amy Lowell, Sara 
Teasdale, Madison Cawein, Christopher 
Morley, T. A. Daly, and others of inter- 
est to them. 

The club gave at two of the assem- 
bly periods programs dealing with its 
activities, etc. It also displayed on 
the school bulletin board placards de- 
signed to create interest in certain 
poets and to arouse enthusiasm for 
the meeting already described in this 
article. And it also established the 


custom of compiling an anthology of 
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contemporary poetry for the school li- 
brary annually. 

The club was an experiment and did 
not accomplish everything that could be 
desired of such a group. But it did 


reveal very convincingly the potential 
usefulness of such an organization in the 
modern high school in making poetry 
the enjoyable possession of the student 
group as a whole. 


SAFE STEPS TOWARD THE PROJECT METHOD — IV’ 
Teaching by Types 


ROBERT A. CUMMINS 
Kansas City Public Service Institute, Kansas City, Missouri 


In previous articles? I have dis- 
cussed three ideas, namely ‘‘The Ex- 
tended Assignment,” ‘‘The Socialized 
Recitation,” and ‘‘ Motivation.’ In 
the present discussion I shall introduce 
“Teaching by Types” as the fourth 
safe step toward the project method. 

Selecting typical topics or units of 
subject matter for more intensive learn- 
ing is a step in the right direction. To 
make an intensive study of a typical 
mountain or river system in geography, 
for example, or typical rocks in nature 
study, or a well-beloved hymn or pop- 
ular song in music, or a typical case of 
habit-formation in citizenship, is prob- 
ably far more valuable from the stand- 
point of educational progress than to 
spend an equal amount of time and 
effort in the attempt to learn a little 
about all the topics of the subject in 
question. The mastery of a few worth- 
while things in education will likely 
influence the future life of the pupil 
more than the experience of having gone 
Over in a superficial way all that is 
found printed in textbooks. 


' All rights reserved by the author. 
* This JourNaL, November, 1923, and January, 1924. 


Teaching by types offers three dis- 
tinct advantages over the daily lesson 
plan using a textbook which purports to 
give ‘‘a complete treatment of the 
subject.”’ 

1. Type studies afford opportunity 
for a thorough understanding of the 
fundamental principles of the subject 
in question. 

The chief function of study: is to 
understand things, 7. e., one’s self and 
the world in which he lives. According 
to Bagley there are three reasons why 
one should desire to understand things: 
First, in order that one may create or 
construct, as, for example, the plan for a 
bridge, an oration or sermon, or an 
invention of some sort. Second, in 
order that one may execute, as, for 
example, to build a bridge, to deliver 
an oration or sermon, or to construct a 
model according to the plan of the in- 
ventor. And third, in order to acquire 
skill, as, for example, to become an 
expert bridge builder, a statesman, or a 
skilled pattern maker. Such achieve- 
ment in any of the three respects 
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mentioned comes only through pro- 
longed and intensive study. Type 
studies afford this opportunity. 

2. Type studies afford opportunity 
for adequate appreciation of a given 
topic, or field of study. 

One of the dominant characteristics 
of feelings is that they change slowly. 
It is true that certain of the coarser 
emotions, such as anger, fear, and some- 
times love, often arise suddenly, but in 
the proper education of the feelings all 
emotional tendencies are rationalized 
and to rationalize an emotion requires 
considerable time. Appreciation of 
the Fine Arts and music, for example, 
cannot be attained by scattered “‘les- 
sons” on picture study, or by singing a 
verse of some song as an opening ex- 
ercise at the beginning of the school 
day. 

Another consideration in the educa- 
tion of feelings is that they should be 
reached indirectly, 7. e., through knowl- 
edge and action. This again requires 
time, hence the advisability of planning 
a series of several lessons on a big topic, 
as, for example, a month’s study of a 
masterpiece of literature such as The 
Great Stone Face, by Hawthorne, or of 
music such as Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song. By this method a deep and 
abiding feeling of appreciation may 
be developed, as contrasted with the 
spasmodic feelings that might be 
aroused during a single lesson by the 
use of the ‘‘ agitation’’ method. 

3. Type studies afford opportunity 
for inculcating habits and skills. 

It does not require much time to ex- 
plain to a class how to solve problems in 
percentage, but if the pupils are to be 
expected to know how to solve such 


problems a year hence, obviously this 
bit of human experience must be over- 
learned. By intensive, prolonged prac- 
tice in the solution of many typical 
problems in any given field, this can be 
accomplished. 

Again, it requires but a single lesson 
for a class to understand some of the 
more simple forms of behavior which 
make for good citizenship, but it re- 
quires many repetitions with a high de- 
gree of attention, based upon an abiding 
interest, to assure that the members of 
the class will conduct themselves prop- 
erly at all times. Undoubtedly, then, 
it would be advantageous to plan an in- 
tensive study and practice of, say, ‘‘the 
square deal,”’ or ‘‘group coéperation,” 
extending over a period of several 
weeks, or even months, depending upon 
the scope of the topic chosen. 

The type study idea is not new. On 
the contrary, this idea has been recog- 
nized throughout the history of the 
school, first in the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and more recently in the curricu- 
lar activities. 

As pointed out above, it is most es- 
sential that sufficient time be allowed 
to gain a thorough knowledge, acquire 
lasting impressions, and form suitable 
habits. That this has been accom- 
plished is abundantly evidenced by such 
examples as the following: 

I. Illustrations from extra-curricular 
activities. 

a. Perhaps the earliest form of type 
study in the history of our schools was 
the Literary Program. This consisted 
of the presentation of the results of in- 
tensive study on the part of certain se- 
lected pupils, as, for example, typical 
selections of literature such as dramatic 
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readings, orations, and speeches, in- 
terspersed with humorous selections. 
While such exercises were not regarded 
as a serious part of the education of the 
youth but rather as a form of harmless 
diversion, nevertheless literary socie- 
ties have contributed immensely to the 
knowledge aspect of education, as well 
as also to the feeling aspect. 

b. Following the development of the 
literary program came the period of the 
school play. The first step in the devel- 
opment of the play was the dialogue. 
From the dialogue to the exercise in 
which several pupils took part simulta- 
neously, the idea finally came to include 
the regular stage play with all the cus- 
tomary accessories such as a stage, a 
curtain, and, later, costumes, materials 
for make-up, etc. In some of the cen- 
tral states it was customary at one time 
to have two or three “‘Literaries,’’ as 
they were called, during the five or six 
months’ school term. The interest on 
the part of both pupils and patrons was 
much intensified when it was announced 
that there would be ‘‘a stage and a cur- 
tain,” as that usually implied that the 
entertainment would be in the form of a 
play. While the school play was in all 
probability the forerunner of the mod- 
ern vaudeville, it has served as a splen- 
did means of developing lasting impres- 
sions of knowledge and appreciation, 
not to speak of skill. 

c. The next extra-curricular activity 
to receive special attention in the way of 
intensive effort was athletics. Certain 
movements in education begin in the 
grades and work up through the system; 
others begin in the college and work 
down through the system. Athletics 
belongs to the latter class, having first 


appeared in the college and gradually 
trickled down through the high school, 
the grammar grades, and the intermedi- 
ate grades until now it is not uncommon 
to witness well-organized athletic exer- 
cises in the primary grades. 

While we must admit that athletics 
as an extra-curricular activity has de- 
veloped to a questionable extreme, we 
are also able to show that many splen- 
did results in the way of desirable habit- 
formation and the establishment of de- 
sirable ideals have come from this form 
of type study. The strong impressions 
received from the intensive experi- 
ences on the gridiron and track remain 
throughout the life of the player and 
function as controls of conduct long 
after he has forgotten most of the 
subject matter of his regular college 
courses. 

d. The most recent form of extra- 
curricular activity to exemplify the 
principles of type studies is the Pageant. 
The pageant is an elaborate perform- 
ance, usually of an historical nature, 
which portrays in panoramic form the 
development of some great idea leading 
up to a notable event in human history. 
By means of this form of type study 
much of the regular content of the cur- 
riculum may be taught, especially in 
the fields of history, literature, and 
language. 

Would space permit, many more ex- 
amples could be cited, such as that of 
oratory, debate, and various social func- 
tions, all of which have for many years 
been used in all up-to-date schools with 
great profit to the pupils. The saying, 
‘“‘Do not allow your studies to interfere 
with your college course,’’ contains 
more truth than jest after all. 
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2. Illustrations from curricular ac- 
tivities. 

The application of the type study 
idea to the regular subjects of the cur- 
riculum is illustrated -by the following 
examples and many more that might be 
cited. 

a. Literature. By the study of whole 
classics, as, for example, Scott’s The 
Lady of the Lake; Hawthorne’s The 
Great Stone Face; Mrs. Browning’s 
Aurora Leigh, etc. 

b. History. By an intensive study of 
two or three typical campaigns in war or 
politics, or by grouping the main facts 
of United States history about the lives 
of twenty-five men of national fame. 

c. Primary arithmetic. By playing 
store, this being a typical example of the 
use made of number work in everyday 
life. 

d. Geography. By aten days’ study 
of a single volcano, or a three weeks’ 
study of a single river system. 

e. Handwriting. By intensive drill 
on the more important movements 
needed for making the letters of the 
alphabet. 

f. Spelling. By a careful and pains- 
taking study of typical errors in spelling 
and their causes, such as the doubling of 
the final consonant, dropping the final 
é, a comparison of homonyms and 
synonyms. 

g. Hygiene. By an intensive study 
and demonstration of “first aid,’’ or 
“preliminary diagnosis of contagious 
and infectious diseases.” 

In conclusion it should be pointed out 
that there are several objections com- 


monly offered by teachers when asked 
to use type studies. The most common 
objection probably is that type studies 
consume so much time on a given topic 
that it becomes impossible to ‘‘ cover all 
the required ground.” This is just the 
point — should we teach facts, or should 
we teach principles, illustrated by facts? 
If the latter, it should further be ob- 
served that it is not at all necessary to 
cite all the facts in any given field of 
study in order to fully impress the fun- 
damental principles there represented. 

Another objection often raised is that 
it requires so much time and effort to 
prepare for type studies. This is true, 
if we compare a type study extending 
over a period of several days or weeks 
with a single lesson intended for one 
period. But in the long run it requires 
no more time to prepare for an entire 
year of type studies than to prepare 
daily lessons for the same period of time. 
On the other hand, the relief of the daily 
grind more than compensates for any 
extra effort that might be expended on 
type study preparation on the part of 
the teacher. Of course there is no argu- 
ment as to which kind of teaching suits 
the pupils best. 

Contrary to the opinion of a great 
many so-called modern school teachers, 
the following quotation from the ad- 
dress of one of our leading educators 
who appeared before the National Edu- 
cation Association a few years ago is 
worthy of serious consideration. He 
said, “‘A few facts and principles well 
mastered will furnish more inspiration 
than wide reading.” 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


























A BANK PROJECT 
I. Aims. 
A. Teacher’s: 
1. General. 
a. To help familiarize children with 
the work of savings banks. 
2. Specific. 
a. To encourage children to own 
bank books of their own. 
b. To interest children in business as 
it is going on about them. 
c. To motivate the study of interest. 
B. Pupils’: 
a. To organize and operate a bank. 
b. To learn to solve problems involv- 
ing interest. 


II. Approach. 


A brief and simple discussion of the 
children’s experiences with savings ac- 
counts. A few had savings accounts. 
Some had made deposits. Others 
had merely noticed bank windows. 
None knew how money was handled, 
or how interest was reckoned. We 
decided to study how savings banks 
were managed, and we agreed that we 
could do it best by operating a play 
bank. 


III. Method of procedure. 


In the first discussion we decided we 
must have officers for our bank and 
that they must have very definite du- 
ties. The class discussed qualifications 
necessary for each officer and chose 
its officers. The organization which 
follows was then worked out by the 
children as a result of their class dis- 
cussions. 

A. Organization of bank — internal divi- 
sions. Duties and responsibilities 
defined. 
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1. Manager. 

a. Shall share with the President in 
the active management of the 
bank. 

b. Shall take full charge of the ad- 
vertising. 

1. Arrange thrift campaigns. 
2. Advertise the bank through 
posters and slogans. 
2. Assistant manager. 

a. Shall be responsible for all sup- 
plies needed by tellers, book- 
keepers, clerks, auditors, and 
all officers of the bank. 

3. Tellers (2). 

a. Shall pay out and receive money, 
each confining his work to a 
limited group. Windows al- 
phabetically marked, A-M and 
N-Z. 

b. Shall enter deposits and with- 
drawals in pass books, with his 
initials and date of deposit or 
withdrawal. 

c. Shall figure balance and record 
same in books. 

d, Shall see that amount taken in 
tallies with amount covered by 
deposit slips, and amount with- 
drawn corresponds to that cov- 
ered by withdrawal slips. 

4. Bookkeepers (2). 

a. Shall register each deposit, with- 
drawal and balance on indi- 
vidual cards kept on file. 

b. Shall compute interest. 

5. Auditor. 

a. Shall examine books, files, de- 
posit slips and withdrawal slips 
and attend to all adjustments. © 

b. Shall issue bank statement once 
in two weeks. 
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6. Clerk. 

a. Shall issue pass books upon re- 
ceipt of pass cards. 

b. Shall attend to new accounts, 
issue signature cards and pass 
books. 

c. Shall hold books for customers, in 
return giving pass cards. 

7. Guards (2). 
a. Shall preserve order in the bank. 
8. Board of Directors. 

a. Shall be elected by the school for 
good standing among fellow 
playmates. 

b. Shall meet in conference once a 
week, with the aim of further- 
ing the interests of the bank. 

c. Shall elect a president, whose 
office shall be to preside at their 
meetings, and to administer the 
affairs of the bank. 

9. Banking hours. 

Every Friday, 10-10.15 A. M. (the 

first part of the arithmetic period). 


B. Construction of bank. 


We wanted real bank windows, bank 
books, posters, etc. We asked per- 
mission of the principal to use the time 
which we ordinarily spend on Indus- 
trial and Fine Arts to get these 
ready. 

First we had to make a plan. The 
children worked out the plan, to scale, 
submitting it to the teacher. 

They estimated the amount and kind 
of material needed. 

The following steps show how the 
plan was worked out: 

1. Preliminary plan. 

a. Drawing to scale (by committee). 
2. Study of materials for the bank it- 

self. 

a. The children visited the lumber 
company and the hardware 
stores to find suitable materials. 
Later, they estimated the 


amount needed and ordered 
wood, beaver-board, braces, 
paint and shellac. 
3. The boys did the actual work of 
construction, measuring, cutting ma- 
terials, and building. 


DIMENSIONS OF BANK 
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Window shelves................ vx ag” 
Book shelves (inside): 
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oe: ga" =: 32" 


4. Making bank books. 

The girls made these. They meas- 
ured, cut, and ruled the leaves with red 
ink. Then they made the covers and 
bound the books. 


C. Lessons on banking were given as 
opportunities presented  them- 
selves. 

1. How banks operate. 
a. How banks earn money. 
1. Through investments. 
2. Interest on loans and invest- 
ments. 
b. The meaning of terms found in 
bank statement. 

. Resources. 

. Liabilities. 

. Assets. 

. Reserve. 

. Surplus. 

. Deposits. 

. Loans. 

. Investments. 

. Credit. 

10. Capital stock. 
11. Undivided profits. 

2. History of banks. 

a. Ancient banking; barter; ex- 
change of commodities. 
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b. Why banks were established. 
1. Safe-keeping of money. 
2. Savings. 
3. Convenience. 
4. Increase of money. 
a. Usury in ancient times. 
b. Interest. 
c. How banks serve you. 
1. Protect savings. 
2. Contribute to growth of busi- 
ness. 
3. Promote thrift habits. 
4. Make loans (credit). 
5. Offer safety deposit box serv- 
ice. 
d. How preserve safety of banks. 
1. State and Federal examina- 
tion. 
2. Detective service. 
3. Strength of building. 
4. Granting charter to sound or- 
ganization. 
3. A field trip. 

The Board of Directors recom- 
mended that a visit be made to a real 
bank. The President then communi- 
cated by telephone with the officials of 
the Union Trust Company. A definite 
time for the visit was agreed upon. 
The children met at the appointed 
hour, and gave themselves over to the 
charge of three guides who were de- 
tailed to take them about in the various 
departments. Many questions were 
answered, and much valuable informa- 
tion was obtained first-hand. 


D. How the children ‘“‘earned”” money 


for their deposits. 


A scheme was devised whereby the 
children were paid according to their 
progress in their work and conduct. A 
tally was kept on these ‘‘credits’”’ and 
at the end of the week each child pre- 
sented his ‘‘credit-slip’’ to the “‘pay- 
master” and received money. Toy 
money was used for this. 


IV. Summary. 
A. Concomitant subjects. 


1. Language. 

a. Letters to lumber company ask- 
ing for prices and ordering de- 
sired quantities of wood and 
beaver-board. 

b. Letters to hardware store inquir- 
ing into prices of braces, paint, 
and shellac; ordering. 

c. Written account of visit to the 
Union Trust Company. 

2. Industrial and Fine Arts. 

a. Making bank books. 

b. Bookbinding. 

c. Drawing preliminary plan of 
work. 

d. Designing badges for guards. 

e. Making posters, slogans and mot- 
toes. 

f. Construction of files. 

g. Printing deposit and withdrawal 
slips, signature cards, file cards, 
pass cards. 

h. Lettering and mounting placards 
for the various departments: 


PAYMASTER 
BOOKKEEPER 


NEw  ACccOUNTS 
CLERK AUDITOR 
NAMES OF TELLERS. 
i. Construction of bank (permanent 
but portable structure). 
3. Spelling. 
a. Words necessary to banking vo- 
cabulary. 
4. History. 
a. Committee reports on ancient 
banking. 
5. Geography. 
a. (Local): Visit to neighborhood 
bank. 
b. Locating on map early banking 
centers in Europe and America. 
c. A study of materials used from 
the source of supply to the 
manufacture might be added 
to this. 
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6. Arithmetic. 

a. Drawing to scale. 

b. Interest. 

c. Checking. 

d. Computations involving amount 
and cost of wood, beaver-board, 
braces, paint and _ shellac 
needed. 

e. Exact measuring and ruling for 
construction of bank, bank 
books, posters, etc. 

f. Planning and understanding neces- 
sity for plans in laying out co- 
operative work. 

B. Other gains. 


. Organization of entire scheme. 

. Evaluating suggestions. 

. Learning to work with group. 

. Alertness to things going on in the 
city. 

5. Business-like procedure, as keeping 

one’s place in line. 
6. Joy in coéperative production. 


- Ww N F&F 


V. Note. This project was worked out by 


VI. 


the sixth grade at the Bolton Training 

School, in coéperation with the de- 

partments of Mathematics, Industrial 

Arts and Fine Arts, at the School of 

Education. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The week from November 17 to Novem- 
ber 23 inclusive has been designated as 
American Education Week. The following 
program is suggested: 


CONSTITUTION Day 


Monday, November 17—‘‘The Constituiion — 
The Bulwark of Democracy and Happiness” 


1. Life, liberty, justice, security, and opportunity. 
2. How our Constitution guarantees these rights. 
3. Revolutionists, communists, and extreme 
pacifists are a menace to these guarantees. 
4. One Constitution, one Union, one Flag, one 
History. 
Slogans: 
Ballots, not bullets. 
Master the English language. 
Visit the schools today. 


PATRIOTISM Day 


Tuesday, November 18—‘“The United States 
Flag is the Living Symbol of the Ideals and 
Institutions of Our Republic” 


1. The red flag means death, destruction, poverty, 
starvation, disease, anarchy, and dictator- 
ship. 

2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become 
American citizens. 

3. Take an active interest 
affairs. 

4. Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 

5. To vote is the primary duty of the patriot. 


in governmental 


Slogans: 
America first. 
The red flag — danger. 
Visit the schools today. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER Day 


Wednesday, November 19—‘‘The Teacher — 
The Guiding Influence of Future America” 


1. The necessity of schools. 
2. The teacher as a nation builder. 
3. The school influence on the coming generation. 
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4. The school as a productive institution. 
5. School needs in the community. 
6. Music influence upon a nation. 
Slogans: 
Better trained and better paid teachers, more 
adequate buildings. 
Schools are the nation’s greatest asset. 
Visit the schools today. 


ILLITERACY Day 


Thursday, November 20 — “‘ Informed Intelligence 
is the Foundation of Representative Government” 


. Illiteracy is a menace to our Nation. 

. An American’s duty toward the uneducated. 

. Provide school opportunity for every illiterate. 

. Illiteracy creates misunderstanding. 

. An illiterate who obtains only secondhand 
information is a tool of the radical. 


wae &® ND & 


Slogans: 
No illiteracy by 1930. 
Education is a godly nation’s greatest need. 
The dictionary is the beacon light to under- 
standing. 
Visit the schools today. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION Day 


Friday, November 21 — ‘Playgrounds and Ath- 
letic Fields Mean a Strong, Healthy Nation” 


. A playground for every child. 

. Physical education and health habits for all. 
. Adequate parks for city, State, and Nation. 
. Safety education saves life. 

. Encourage sane athletics for all. 

. Physical education is a character builder. 


An WN 


Slogans: 
A sick body makes a sick mind. 
Athletes all. 
Visit the schools today. 


Community Day 


Saturday, November 22 — “‘ Service to Community, 
State, and Nation is the Duty of Every Citizen” 


1. Equality of opportunity in education for every 
American boy and girl. 
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2. Better rural schools. 
3. Adequate public library service for every 
community. 
4. Acommunity’s concern for education measures 
its interest in its own future. 
5. Good roads build a community. 
Slogans: 
Get acquainted with your neighbor. 
A square deal for the country boy and girl. 
Children today — Citizens tomorrow. 


For Gop AND Country Day 


Sunday, November 23 — “‘ Religion, Morality, and 

Education Are Necessary for Good Government” 
1. Education in the home. 

2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 
Slogan: A godly nation cannot fail. 

Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on education, either morning or 
evening. All communities are urged to hold 
mass meetings. Requests for speakers should 
be made to the American Legion posts throughout 
the country for meetings during this week. 


HEROES OF THE POST OFFICE 


The United States Post Office has pre- 
pared a series of accounts of heroic acts by 
employees of the Department that de- 
serves a wide use in the schools. Among 
the incidents recorded, those taking place 
in the outlying districts are most stirring. 
In the cities storms are disagreeable enough, 
but in the sparsely settled country dis- 
tricts they try men’s souls to the limit. 
Even the dwellers on islands in the great 
lakes must be reached, though ice and 
blizzard intervene. Peace indeed “hath 
its victories.” 


NATIONAL PICTURE WEEK 


National Picture Week, the great annual 
Feast of Pictures, will be celebrated this 
year October 13 to 23. Its observance is 
for the sake of stimulating appreciation 
of good pictures, and indicating their 
importance in beautifying the home and 
bringing joy to the individual. 


The celebration of Picture Week is under 
the auspices of the American Art Bureau, 
an organization devoted to promotion of 
art in the school and the home. This 
association has done much to tell the public 
of the great variety of excellent reproduc- 
tions of classic and modern paintings which 
are available at reasonable prices, and to 
indicate to home furnishers the place that 
good pictures have in those homes which 
express beauty and culture. The work of 
the American Art Bureau has the endorse- 
ment of educators, museums of art, women’s 
clubs, and libraries. Its headquarters are 
at 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

Some of the suggestions offered for ob- 
serving this Feast of Pictures are given 
here: 


Select a fine picture each day of the week for 
study (original or reproduction). Look up 
material on artist, his time and country, and, if 
a reproduction, the location of the original of this 
painting. 

List the fine pictures in the school. 
discuss them. 

List the fine pictures in the home, and study 
them. 

Select a well-known American artist for study 
for the week. 

Have a picture exhibit in each room, or in the 
school. For this, call on local women’s clubs to 
help, and ask the picture dealers of the city to 
loan framed pictures or have an exhibit in the 
store. 

Visit picture galleries or see library collections 
of prints. Find interesting modern pictures 
among the reproductions, as well as the familiar 
masterpieces. 

Arrange to have a framed picture presented 
to the school or to each classroom, through the 
effort of pupils. 

Dramatize masterpieces by arranging figure 
groups to resemble originals. This is good for 
an entire school to work on. 

Have written papers and discussions about 
pictures and their use as part of home furnishing, 
pictures in books, in schools, the home, art 
galleries, and in hospitals, clubs, and other public 
buildings. 


Study and 
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Study the different kinds of print processes: 
etchings, lithographs, block prints, monotypes, 
aquatints, mezzotints and others. 

Have memory exercises and games, in recog- 
nizing pictures. 

Let children choose their favorite picture from 
several shown them, and say why chosen. : 

Let domestic science classes in home furnishing 
show how pictures may set the color note of a 
room, with draperies and other furnishings 
harmonizing. 

Through this emphasis on good pictures, an 
appreciation of the work of both modern and 
classic artists, through excellent reproductions 
of their paintings, will be deepened. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The American Child Health Association 
conducted a conference on health educa- 
tion in Cambridge in June at which very 
valuable material for the schools was 
presented. It was especially urged that 
the ultimate responsibility for the health 
education of the child lies with the class- 
room teacher. 

The following outline of subject matter 


and method for health instruction was 
offered: 


The principles underlying the choice of subject 
matter for all grades are as follows: 

1. The chief emphasis should be on personal 
health in the kindergarten and up to grade six. 

2. The chief emphasis should be on community 
health and socially healthful behavior in grades 
seven, eight, and nine. 

3. The chief emphasis should be on giving 
a scientific background, in grades nine to twelve. 

Principles of methods accepted as forming 
desirable motivation for health instruction in all 
grades were: 

1..Health Education activities should be 
purposeful, 7.e., they should develop permanent 
values for the children such as self-control, self- 
direction, and self-improvement. 

2. The activities should be of value to children 
as children. 

3. Activities should provide for the free expres- 
sion of child nature. 


Anyone interested in the work of the 
Association may address it at 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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BY WAY OF REVIEW 


The educator will find much that is sug- 
gestive as to his own task in a sizable vol- 
ume by Messrs. Scott and Clothier,’ which 
is directed toward the world of business 
rather than education. Both authors were 
members of the Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Personnel in the Army and are now 
carrying forward the work then begun. 
Probably no part of their book will prove of 
greater value than that dealing with the set- 
ting up of conditions favorable to good work. 
They will bring out the sensitiveness of the 
worker to his surroundings and to the na- 
ture of his task. Principals of large schools 
and professors giving courses on manage- 
ment in particular will be stimulated by 
comparing the methods suggested for per- 
sonnel control in industry and those now 
used in schools. Mechanically the former 
are vastly more adequate than they are 
socially. 

The third yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals is devoted to 
a study of the “Status and Professional Ac- 
tivities” of the principal.2 Thecontributors, 
nearly forty in number, with only two or 
three exceptions, are themselves all in 
charge of elementary schools. The book is, 
then, the work of a very homogeneous 
group. 

As a whole, it is a record of individual ex- 
perience and observation. The editor, Mr. 
Gist, however, made an investigation by 
means of questionnaires, and there are 
other studies based upon investigation. A 
very wide range is covered, from ‘‘ The Prin- 
cipal Himself’’ to the platoon school, the 
longest sections being those dealing with 


1 Personnel Management, by Walter Dill Scott and Robert C. Clothier. 
2 Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 


Association, 1924. 


* Modern Methods of Teaching, by Harry B. Wilson, George C. Kyte, and Herbert G. Lull. 


the relation of the principal to the teachers 
and his relation to the pupils. There is no 
very close sequence, no attempt at an ency- 
clopedic treatment. What the reader will 
get is a body of the educational practice re- 
flected in a series of personal accounts. 

These are very readable. They are also 
very encouraging, for they indicate a 
rapidly growing professional zeal and com- 
petence, which promise much for the im- 
provement of the elementary schools of the 
near future. 

The teacher of today is ready for a treat- 
ment of method more philosophic and less 
detailed than was required formerly. It 
was to supply this need that Superintend- 
ent Wilson, Professor Kyte, and Dr. Lull 
joined forces and produced their Modern 
Methods in Teaching. They first present 
the “‘ Background of Modern Classroom Pro- 
cedure” in a series of four chapters dealing 
with the school asa whole. The next seven 
chapters set forth the theory of classroom 
procedure, and the remaining eight chap- 
ters, the organization of that procedure in 
accordance with modern methods. 

The authors’ conception of method is best 
seen in Chapter V, on ‘Socializing School 
Work,” which ends with a summary show- 
ing in parallel columns the contrasts be- 
tween the practices of the traditional or 
formal school and those of the new or social- 
ized school. Four fundamentals are said to 
characterize the modern school: concrete 
and definite objectives in the minds of both 
teachers and pupils, only socially valuable 
subject matter is used, the pupil is asked to 
undertake only meaningful tasks, and 


Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1924. 
Edited by Arthur D. Gist. Washington: National Education 


New York: Silver Burdett & Co., 1924. 
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discipline is that of a typical social group 
where courtesy prevails. 

The book is designed primarily for 
teachers in service and is admirably adapted 
to their needs. It will stimulate to very 
helpful reflection as to whether one’s work 
is truly modern in spirit, it is admirably 
clear and well organized, and it contains 
many excellent illustrations. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ECONOMICS OF THE NEW EDUCATION 


In School and Society for June 14, Profes- 
sor John Adams presents an unusually clear 
analysis of the newer education and shows 
how it makes increased demands upon the 
teacher. He recognizes the difficulty of 
overcoming the deep-seated tradition of a 
necessary antagonism between teacher and 
taught, but believes the pupils will readily 
take the side of self-determination. He 
sees in the Dalton Plan increased opportu- 
nity for the pupils to educate each other 
and points out that fewer formal recitations 
does not mean less but rather more work 
for the teacher. 


TEACHERS FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


The introduction of so-called intermedi- 
ate or junior high schools raises the problem 
of where to obtain teachers specially trained 
for this new type of school. How Detroit 
has attempted to solve this problem is ex- 
plained in the Chicago Schools Journal for 
June, by Mr. H. L. Harrington, supervisor 
of those schools in that city. The two chief 
means employed were the special subject 
supervisors, of which Detroit has an unusu- 
ally large number, and the Detroit Teachers 
College. For three years special courses 
were offered by the College in regular ses- 
sion, evenings, and in the summer, to which 
teachers came by invitation. In this way 
more than thirty separate courses were pro- 
vided, covering not only the regular sub- 
jects but extra classroom activities as well. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


The city of Rochester enjoys an enviable 
reputation for progressive school policies. 
An example of these policies is briefly out- 
lined by Assistant Superintendent O’Hern 
in School Life for June. He writes of the 
Rochester plan for training teachers in serv- 
ice, which includes the appropriation of the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars to pay for 
university courses, which are taken asexten- 
sion work, through sabbatical leave, or in 
summer schools. Special attention is paid 
to a city institute and the associations 
of teachers themselves conduct reading 
clubs. 


SURVEYS A LA MODE 


With the first number of the new volume, 
June, the Educational Review passed into the 
editorship of William McAndrew. It is 
possibly no accident that he chose for the 
leading article a spicy criticism of school 
surveys from the pen of Commissioner But- 
terfield, of New Hampshire. Mr. Butter- 
field charges that surveyors themselves are 
unstandardized; that few surveyors inspire 
confidence; and that the gains made from 
surveys are not permanent. He ends by 
declaring that of the possible calamities 
which may befall a school system, such as 
the election of a poor school board, or an 
epidemic of marriages, he would prefer any 
or all of them to a survey. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1923. Pp. 

x+600. 

Journalism, A Bibliography. Compiled by 
Carl L. Cannon. New York Public Li- 
brary, 1924. Pp. vi+360. 

Economics of the Household — Its Adminis- 
tration and Finance. By Benjamin R. 
Andrews. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1924. Pp. vii+623. 
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Spending the Family Income. By S. Agnes 
Donham. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1924. Pp. xi+174. 

ABCBook. Designed and cut on wood by 
C.B. Falls. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1923. $2.00. 

A Man from Maine. By Edward Bok. 
New York: Scribners, 1923. Pp. xv+ 
278. $3.00. 

Shank’s Mare. By Charles C. Stoddard. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1924. 
Pp.217. $2.50. 

Oh! Well! You Know How Women Are! 
Irvin S. Cobb. Pp. 32. 
Like a Man! 
hart. Pp. 32. 
Doran Co. 

Ports and Happy Places. An American 
Mother and Her Sons See Europe. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 1924. Pp. 310. 
Illus. $3.00. 

Some Newspapers and Newspaper-Men. 
By Oswald G. Villard. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1923. Pp. 345. 

The Best News Stories of 1923. Edited by 
Joseph Anthony. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1924. Pp. 406. 

Social Life and Institutions — An _ Ele- 
mentary Study of Society. By Joseph K. 
Hart. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1924. Pp. 429. $1.80. 

The Constitution Today. By Roscoe L. 
Ashley. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. xiv+237. Illus. 

Junior High School Mathematics. First 
Course. By William L. Vosburgh, 
Frederick W. Gentleman, and Jasper 
O. Hassler. Revised ed. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 236. 

Junior High School Life. By Emma V. 
Thomas-Tindal and Jessie DuVal Myers. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 


By 
Isn't That Just 
By Mary Roberts Rine- 

New York: George H. 


xx+287. Illus. 
Animal Husbandry for Schools. By Mer- 
rit W. Harper. New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1924. Pp. 625. Illus. 





Supervised Study in the Elementary School. 
By Alfred L. Hall-Quest. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xii+473. 

An Activity Curriculum for the Kinder- 
garten and the Primary Grades. By mem- 
bers of the staff of the Training School of 
the Southern Branch of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. San Francisco, 
Cal.: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii+142. 

French Composition and Grammar Drill. 
By William E. Knickerbocker. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. _ Illus. 

The Normal Mind. By William H. Burn- 
ham. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1924. Pp. xx+702. 

New Second Reader. By Walter L. Hervey 
and Melvin Hix. The Horace Mann 
Readers. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1924. Pp. 188. Illus. $.72. 

Where Our History Was Made. By John T. 
Faris. Book Two. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. 368. Illus. 

New Essentials of Business Arithmetic. By 
George H. Van Tuyl. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1924. Pp. 302. 

Constructive School Discipline. By Walter 
R. Smith. New York: American Book 
Co., 1924. Pp. 275. 

The Constitution of Our Country. By 
Frank A. Rexford and Clara L. Carson. 
New York: American Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. xx+186. Illus. 

Industrial Geography. By Ray Hughes 
Whitbeck. New York: American Book 
Co., 1924. Pp. 608. Illus. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1924. No. 141: Evaluation of English 
Literature in the High School, by Charles 
Sumner Crow; pp. 178. No. 144: De- 
tailed Factors in Latin Prognosis, by 
Orlie M. Clem; pp. 58. No. 149: A 
Diagnostic Study of the Subject Matter of 
High School Chemistry, by Samuel R. 
Powers; pp. 92. No. 150: The Measure- 
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ment of Educational Need: A Basis for 
Distributing State Aid, by Paul R. Mort; 
pp. 92. No. 152: A Study of Intelligence 
Test Elements, by Leona Vincent; pp. 43. 
No. 153: Rights and Liabilities of Public 
School Boards Under Capital Outlay 
Contracts, by Frank E. Henzlik; pp. 126. 
Stone’s Silent Reading, Book One. By 
Clarence R. Stone, assisted by Helen 
DeWerthern. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+112. Illus. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Year Book, 1922-1923, National League of 
Teachers’ Associations. 45 Henry Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Use of Intelligence Tests as a Basis of 
School Organization and Instruction. By 
Charles E. Odell. Urbana, IIl.: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin No. 12. $.50. 

The Use of Different Types of Thought Ques- 
tions in Secondary Schools and Their 
Relative Difficulty for Students. By Wal- 
ter S. Monroe and Ralph E. Carter. 
Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin No. 14. $.30. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Part 
I. Edited by C. O. Davis, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. $.50. 

Bucyrus City Schools. Survey Bulletin, 
Vol. V, No. 2, Feb., 1924. Bucyrus, O. 

The Lincoln School Library. By Anne T. 
Eaton. The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City, 1923. 

Baltimore Age Calculator. By John L. 
Stenquist. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1924. $.50. 

Get the Best. Sample Testimonials and 
Sample Pages, Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, Third Edition. Springfield, 
Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1924. 

Exercises in Everyday English. Revised ed. 
By P. H. Deffendall. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. 


The Fiscal Administration of City School 
Systems. A Report by J. R. McGaughy, 
under auspices of American Council on 
Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. 


Elementary School Costs in the State of New 
York. A Report by R. O. Stoops, under 
auspices of American Council on Educa- 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 


tion. 


The Cost and Support of Secondary Schools 
in the State of New York. A report by 
Charles W. Hunt, under auspices of 
American Council on Education. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 


Reference Studies in Medieval History. In 
Three Parts. By James Westfall Thomp- 
son. Part I, The Dark Ages. Part II, 
The Feudal Age. Part III, The End 
of the Middle Ages. University of Chica- 
go Press, 1924. 


Continuation of the Professional Growth of 
Teachers in Service. SectionI. Bulletin 
of the Moorhead [Minnesota] State 
Teachers College, Series 19, No. 3, Octo- 
ber, 1923. Section II, Series 19, No. 4, 
January, 1924. 


Better Homes in America. Guidebook for 
Demonstration Week, May 11-18, 1924. 
$.10. Why and How to Teach Civic 
Effectiveness. By Elizabeth Carlisle. 
$.05. National Headquarters, Better 
Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


A Brief Review of English Grammar with 
Supplementary Exercises. Copyright, 
1924, by Ethel B. Magee, Chairman, 
English Committee, Los Angeles Poly- 
technic High School. 


Zaner & Bloser Method Writing, Manual 96. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Zaner-Bloser Co., 
1923. 

Art in the Grades. By Marion C. Smith, 


State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb- 
raska. 














